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Maintaining and Adding to Soil Fertility Our Great Farm Management Problem 











HE best of farming methods, on poor land, can rarely =— s 
result in better than poor or average yields; but on 
rich land, frequently very ordinary methods may RI ——————— 


secure high yields. In other words, farming on poor 
land is generally an unprofitable business, while farming 
rich land usually pays well. Our biggest farm manage- 
ment problem, then, is to make our soils rich and pro- 
ductive and keep them so. In doing this, there are three 
fundamentals we would here stress. 

1. Let no soil or plant foods wash away. Soil 
erosion—washing—is so common all over the Cotton Belt 
that little attention is paid to it, yet it is the underlying 
cause of much of our soil poverty and human poverty. 
No farmer worthy of the name must be content so long as 
a pound of plant food is being washed off his farm. Good 
terraces and cover crops both winter and summer must be 
used. 

2. Grow legumes on every possible acre. Peas, 
beans and clovers draw on the immense stores of nitrogen 
in the air above every acre, and afford the cheapest and 
best means of getting this scarce and high priced plant 
food. Nitrogen in sacks is costing about 40 cents a 
pound, but the man who grows legumes winter and sum- 
mer is independent of commercial nitrogen. Moreover, 
the legumes, in addition to furnishing nitrogen and humus, 
cover the land and keep its plant food elements from 
washing away. 

3. Keep livestock to consume crop residues, and 
save all manure. About every well managed farm there 
will be crop residues or remains that livestock should har- 
vest and convert into meat, milk or butter, and the manure 
from these animals, if carefully saved, may have a fertiliz- 
| ing value almost equal to the products consumed. This 
| manure, along with that from all other stock used on the 
farm, should be scrupulously saved and put on the fields. 

These three things—keeping our lands from washing, 
growing legumes and livestock and saving every pound of 
manure—will mean rich lands and big crops. Try them. 
if you would be a rich land, prosperous farmer. 
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No Practical Way of Killing John- 
son Grass Seed in Manure 


READER has a quantity of John- 

son grass hay which he desires to 
feed and asks: “Is there anything I 
can use that will kill the germination 
of the Johnson grass seed that is in- 
expensive and will not injure the ma- 
nure?” . 

We know of no practical method 
of killing the Johnson grass seed 
without injury to the manure. When 
manure heats or ferments many of 
the seeds are killed. When manure is 
well rotted the seeds are also killed; 
but these processes mean a loss of 
fertilizer value from the manure. 
When the manure heats, ferments, or 
“fire fangs,” there is a loss of nitro- 
gen. Also when manure is well rotted 
it loses about one-half its fertilizer 
value, because while for most crops a 
ton of fresh manure is equal to a ton 
of well rotted manure, it takes two 
tons of fresh manure to make one ton 
of thoroughly rotted manure. 





Irish and Sweet Potatoes as Feeds 


READER asks the “digestible pro- 

tein, carbohydrates and fat in 
Irish and sweet potatoes and a dis- 
cussion of their comparative feeding 
values with corn at $2 a bushel.” 

The water, digestible nutrients and 
total digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of these materials are as fol- 
lows, according to Henry’s Feeds and 
Feeding: 
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In calculating the “total” digestible 
nutrients the fats are multiplied by 
2.25 to bring them to an equivalent 
value to the carbohydrates. 


It is seen that corn contains 5 times 
the total digestible nutrients in Irish 
potatoes and nearly 3% times those in 
Sweet potatoes. Theoretically this 
means that 100 pounds of corn is equal 
in feeding value to about 500 pounds 
of Irish potatoes and about 330 
pounds of sweet potatoes. If fed alone 
this is perhaps as accurate a compar- 
ison as can be given of these feeds, 
but none of them should be fed alone. 
They are all of the same character in 
respect to an excess of carbohydrates, 
or a deficiency of protein. 


Swine require a nutritive ratio of 
1 of protein to 5 to 6.5 of carbohy- 
drates and fats, whereas the propor- 
tions in these feeds are, Irish pota- 
toes 1 of protein to 14.5 of carbohy- 
drates and fats, sweet potatoes 1 to 
27.7 and corn 1 to 10.4 It is apparent, 
therefore, that some feed rich in pro- 
tein must be given with these feeds 
to obtain their full feeding value. 


There is also another difference 
which must not be overlooked in com- 
Paring these feeds. Irish potatoes 
contain about 7.5 times and sweet po- 
tatoes about 6.5 times as much water 
as corn. : 


In other words, the potatoes are 
what are known as succulent feeds, 
the value of which is well established, 
but this large amount of water and 
the larger amount of fiber which the 
potatoes contain make them “bulky,” 
and not suitable for the digestive or- 





gans of the hog, except in compara- 
tively small quantities. Consequently 
corn may be made a much larger part 
of the whole ration for a hog on full 
feed than is practicable or desirable 
with Irish or sweet potatoes. 

To sum up these statements, Irish 
or sweet potatoes fed in small quan- 
tities, one-fourth to one-third the ra- 
tion, in combination with suitable dry 
feeds or concentrates, may have a 
slightly larger relative feeding value 
than indicated by the comparison of 
their total digestible nutrients, be- 
cause of their succulence and the 
value of this to any animal whose 
other feeds are hard, dry grains. 

Results of feeding trials seem to 
indicate that Irish potatoes should be 
cooked for hogs if fed in any consid- 
erable quantity, but probably a better 
plan is to limit the quantity of pota- 
toes to what can be consumed advan- 
tageously and avoid the expense of 
cooking. 

Sweet potatoes are unquestionably 
of higher feeding value than Irish po- 
tatoes, and when the hogs are allowed 
to harvest the sweet potatoes and are 
fed a suitable grain ration in addi- 
tion they are one of the very best 
crops in the South for hog production. 


Perhaps, all things considered it 
may be estimated that 100 pounds of 
corn is worth about 400 pounds of 
Irish potatoes and about 300 pounds 
of sweet potatoes. On this basis, 
with a bushel of corn, of 56 pounds, 
worth $2, a bushel of Irish potatoes, 
of 60 pounds, should be worth about 
53%4 cents, and a bushel of 56 pounds 
of sweet potatoes should be worth 
about 66% cents, for hog feeding. 





Some Hog-feeding Inquiries 


READER asks: 1. “What amounts 
each, of corn and shorts will make 
a balanced ration for pigs? 2. For 
brood sows? 3. Should the ratio be 
changed when the hogs are running 
on a good rye pasture? 4. What 
method may be used to bring a sow in 
season before her pigs are weaned?” 
1. By reference to column 3, page 
3, of our issue of October 19, 1918, it 
will be seen that equal parts of corn 
and shorts are advised as a suitable 
mixture for hogs. (There is an error 
in this table, in adding up the fat in 
the mixture of corn and velvet beay 
and pod meal. The total amount of 
digestible fat in 50 pounds of corn and 
50 pounds of velvet bean and pod 
meal is 5.20 pounds instead of 11.20 
pounds, as shown in the table). 


The nutritive ratio of a mixture of 
equal parts of corn and shorts is 1 to 
6.4, or one of digestible protein to 6.4 
parts of digestible carbohydrates and 
fats. This will be a good mixture for 
brood sows and for pigs weighing 150 
to 200 pounds, but for pigs- weighing 
around 100 pounds or less a larger 
proportion of shorts should be used, 
because a larger proportion of protein 
is required by young growing pigs. 
In fact, a little more protein than 
this mixture of equal parts of corn 
and shorts would probably also be 
better for brood sows suckling pigs. 
For such sows, probably a mixture of 
3 parts of shorts to 2 parts of corn, or 
in making a 100-pound mixture, 60 
pounds of shorts and 40 pounds of 
corn would be better. This gives a 
nutritive ratio of 1 to 5.8. 


For pigs weighing less than 100 
pounds, probably a mixture of one 


part of corn to three parts of shorts, 
or for a 100-pound mixture, 25 pounds 
of corn and 75 pounds of shorts, will 
give the best proportions. This mix- 
ture has a nutritive ratio of 1 to 5.2. 


Green rye 5 inches high, according 
to Henry, -has a nutritive ratio of 
about 1 of digestible protein to 1.5 of 
digestible carbohydrates and fats. 
While the amount of dry matter in 
green rye pasture is small and the 
suckling brood sows and young pigs 
will probably not get a large part 
of the feed they require from it, still 
because of its large proportion of di- 
gestible protein there will be slightly 
less need for protein in the dry ration 
when the pigs are grazing young rye 
pasture and a smaller proportion of 
shorts and a larger proportion of corn 
may be used. Experience has also 
shown that animals need less protein 
in their grain ration when they are 
grazing the young tender growth of 
grass or cereal pastures. 


In our issue of October 19, Prof. 
Duggar discusses the results of exper- 
iments at the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion in which sows were caused to 
come in heat while suckling their pigs, 
merely by separating them from their 
pigs for four or five successive nights. 
It is stated that this not only caused 
the sows to come in season, but also 
that it did not affect the flow of milk 
as measured by the rate of growth of 
the suckling litter. If this proves 
effective in a fair proportion of trials, 
it is a simple solution of an important 
problem. 


From our personal observation and 
experience in breeding sows we would 
not expect them to get in pig regu- 
larly, even if they came in heat and 
were bred while suckling their young. 
And we would also expect the re- 
moval of the pigs for four or five 
successive nights to seriously affect 
the milk flow, especially if done when 
the pigs were less than three weeks 
old or when the sows were suckling 
their first litters. But mere observa- 
tion and theory, nor even what we 
sometimes call “experience,” can 
stand against actual tests or trials, 
and if further trials prove that this 
practice will cause the sows to come 
in heat and that they will get in pig 
when bred and that the flow of milk 
is not seriously or permanently re- 
duced for that nursing period, it is a 
valuable discovery for the swine 
breeder of the South, where at least 
two litters a year are necessary for the 
most successful hog production. When 
the sows are not bred until the pigs 
are weaned at two months of age it 
is cften not practicable to have the 
litters come at the best time, but by 
this method it would be easy to have 
at least two litters a year come at the 
season: best suited to their growth. 





Fertilizing Value of Velvet Beans 


READER writes: “I understand 

velvet bean meal has over 9 per 
cent of potash. Therefore I am think- 
ing of using velvet bean meal-and 16 
per cent acid phosphate, half and half, 
as a fertilizer next year for corn, cot- 
ton, sweet potatoes, etc. What would 
such a fertilizer analyze?” 

Of course, our reader is much mis- 
taken in his understanding of the con- 
tent of potash in velvet bean meal, for 
it contains nowhere near so large an 
amount as 9°per cent. 

Assuming that by “velvet bean 
meal” our reader means velvet bean 
and pod meal, or the beans in the 
pods, he wifl probably get less than 2 
per cent of potash in his velvet bean 
and pod meal. We have secured a 
number of analyses of velvet bean and 


-pod meal, which run from 1.59 to 2.10 


as the per cent of potash contained. 


The average is about 1.8 per cent. The 
analyses which we have collected 
show the following average composi- 
tion for velvet bean and pod meal: 
Nitrogen 2.75 per cent—55 Ibs. in a ton. 
Phosphoric acid 0.75 per cent—15 Ibs. in ten, 
Potash, 1.80 per cent—36 Ibs. in a ton. 

A mixture of equal parts of velvet 
bean and pod meal and acid phos- 
phate would contain the following 
amounts of plant foods in a ton: 


| Nitrogen |Phos.Acid| Potash 














1,000 Tbs. velvet bean \ \ 

and pod meal....... 27.5 Ibs. | 7.5 Ibs. 18 Tbs. 
1,000 Ibs. acid phos- | 

phate, 16 per cent... 160.0 Ibs. 
2,000 pounds Totals.. | 27.5 Ibs. | 167.5 Ths. 18 Tbs. 
FOP CMM wccccccccves | 1.875 | 8.375 0.9 


For practically all lands and all 
crops, except such lands as are al- 
ready well supplied with nitrogen. 
such a mixture contains too little ni- 
trogen. Nitrogen, however, will be 
extremely high-priced and the usual 
supplies will be almost impossible to 
obtain, and consequently it may be 
neither economical nor possible to 
use the proportion of nitrogen in our 
fert'lizers which experience teaches is 
best. 


For the Coastal Plain or sandy land - 


sections, especially of the Southeast, 
and on land which has not received 
the usual amount of potash in its fer- 
tilization during the ‘past three years, 
we advise the use of more potash than 
this mixture contains for such crops 
as cotton, tobacco and potatoes. Pot- 
ash will be more plentiful and lower 
priced in 1919 than for the past few 
years, and it may be profitable to use 
as much as 2 to 3 per cent of potash 
in fertilizers for the soils and crops 
mentioned, even at the high prices 
which will probably still prevail. 


But we cannot neglect to register 
our protest against the using of feed- 
ing stuffs direct for fertilizer. With 
the world hungry for food it is little 
short of criminal to use a material 
suitable for feeding livestock as a di- 
rect fertilizer to the soil. Every pound 
of cottonseed meal and velvet bean 
and pod meal should be used for feed- 
ing, in order to save human food 
grains for the starving millions of the 
world. Velvet bean and pod meal, at 
the current prices of fertilizer mate- 
rials, is at most, not worth over $30 ta 
$35 as a fertilizer, whereas it is worth 
$40 to $45 a to. for feeding, at the 
prices now charged for other feéds 


VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Probably a Rupture 














A READER writes: “A heifer calf 

one.year old, has a knot on her 
belly, between the navel and udder, 
about the size of a’man’s fist. It feels 
soft as if filled with wind. What 
must I do? I have been thinking of 
puncturing with a knife but thought 
I would write you first.” 

This tumor may be a rupture or a 
hernia, and if so it would be danger- 
ous to puncture it with a knife. The 
heifer might be thrown down and 
turned on her back. If when in that 
position the tumor disappears or can 
be forced into the abdomen by pres- 
sure it is a rupture, and the opening 
through the abdominal walls can be 
felt with the finger. Or, even while 
the heifer is standing, it may, in case 
it is a rupture, be possible to force 
the mass back into the cavity and feel 
the hole in the walls of the abdomen. 


If it is not a rypture there will 
probably be no danger in puncturing 
the tumor with a knife and injecting 
the cavity with tincture of iodine af- 
ter the sack is well opened; but if it 
is a rupture only a different operation 
will effect a cure, and this should be 
performed by some competent veteri- 
nary surgeon. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW .F. MASSEY 
j 








Notes and Comments 


UR snap beans planted the first oi 

September were caught by the only 
frost we have had in October, on the 
23rd. It was hardly a killing frost, 
but it nipped the beans and destroyed 
the bloom. Since that we have had 
weather’ warm enough for July, and 
but for that one frost would probably 
have gotten some beans from this 
late planting. But it is evident that 
planting snap beans the first of Sep- 
tember is here too risky and we had 
better plant the last crop the middle 
of August. We did have beans on 
the table from earlier planting up to 
October 25. 

x * * 

One effect of the late fall is curious 
One of my double hollyhock plants, 
which bloomed full in early summer, 
has shot up a new stalk and is now in 


bloom the first of November. I have 
never before seen a_ hollyhock in 
bloom at this time in the fall. 

* oo OF 


Several of our friends have written 
about the failure of their Lima beans 
to make a good crop. If they planted 
the Large White Lima so commonly 
grown in the North I am not sur- 
prised at the small crop, for they will 
not make the crop in the South that 
they do in the North, and I have long 
ago quit planting them and always 
plant the small lima, our Southern 
butter “bean. This summer I have 
them on about 60 feet of wire fence. 
We had all we could possibly consume 
green, and gatlrered over a bushel of 
ripe ones in the hull which will make 
enough to last us all winter. 

sk * 

The salsify is now in use and will be 
through the winter. The roots are of 
fair average size now, but really will 
not stop growing till the weather gets 
the real winter cold. Boiled and made 
into cakes and fried, they make a very 
good imitation for oyster fritters. 

* * * 

The Green Curled Scotch kale plants 
are now as large as ordinary collards, 
and with a little more frost they will 
‘be in excellent condition for greens. 
Then we have the spinach, too, the 
best of greens, and plenty of leeks to 
last till the green onions are ready in 


spring. 





Kudzu Plants 


HOSE who have Kudzu plants for 

sale should advertise them in The 
Progressive Farmer, as inquiries are 
coming in from parties who wish to 
buy for planting. 


Will Have to Selk Sweet Potatees 
by the Yard 


“7 HAVE a lot of sweet potatoes 

planted on light sandy soil which 
grew watermelons last year. The 
vines have grown well and densely 
cover the ground, but in digging the 
potatoes there is practically ome good 
potato in a hill and then a lot of long 
roots. It looks as though I will have 
to sell them by the yard instead of 
the bushel.” 

Evidently there is a deficiency in 
phosphoric acid and potash in the 
soil, and plenty of nitrogen. This is 
shown by the vigorous growth of the 
vines and the scarcity of the potatoes. 
Sweet potatoes, and Irish, too, are 
largely starch, in the sweet potato to 
a considerable extent changed to 
sugar.. It is the nature of the plant 
to store starch in roots after supply- 
ing the needs of the top growth, as a 
future need of the plant. The potash 





and phosphorus are essential to the 
making and storing of starch, and if 
there is not enough of these to com- 
plete the job of supplying top growth 
and root formation, the roots are the 


parts that will suffer, for they get the 


surplus. The sweet potato crop is 
one that is best made by shallow 
plowing. They make better shaped 


roots by having a hard bottom to pre- 
vent their running into long, stringy 
roots, and they should not be hilled 
up as high as was formerly the prac- 
tice. An ordinary sweep will make al! 
the hill needed. 


There 1s No Really Best in Every 
Respect 
“DLEASE write me at*once what is 
the best variety of strawberry for 
this upper Piedmont section of North 
Carolina.” 





There are a great many very fine 
varieties of strawberries, but not one 
of them the best in all respects. The 
nearest I know to be best is the late 
variety called the Chesapeake. But 
for the home garden we want as long 
a season as practicable. Hence you 
should plant early, mid-season and 
late varieties. I would suggest, as 
being as good as any, the Early 
Ozark, Big Joe and Chesapeake. 








refer to. it. You can make a strong 
decoction of tobacco stems in boiling 
water, and after cooling use it as a 


spray on the plants. You can get 
tobacco dust and use that freely on 
them. You can-destroy them more 


quickly by getting from the seedsmen 
the preparation of sulphate of nico- 
tine sold under the names of Aphine 


and Black Leaf 40, 





Irish Potato Prospects 
we HAT do you think of the Irish 
potato situation regards the 
prospect for Southern planting next 
spring?” 

So far as I can see, there will not be 
any abnormal conditions in the pota- 
to market next summer. It looks as 
though there will be no surplus of old 
potatoes on the Northern markets, so 
that the early crop from the South 
will have a fair chance and a reason- 
ably profitable market. That the 
way it loo«s this far ahead. I may 
have to change this opinion, but if so 
[ will try to keep the readersof The 
Progressive Farmer posted on the 


prospects. 


Nut Grass in’ Garden 
“(*IVE me a practicable method of 
getting rid of coco or nut grass in 
a garden.” 
Do as I did, as I have often told in 


as 


is 








B 


needed. 


get it out without delay. 


good crops. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


E WORKING out your plans for next year with reference to 
crops and livestock to be grown and fertilizers and implements 


2. See if you cannot devise a better and more satisfactory method 
of keeping your records and accounts than you have heretofore used. 


3. Don’t leave the scattering cotton in the fields another week; 


4. Keep all stored cotton perfectly dry, else the loss from expos- 
ure will more than offset any increase in price. 

5. Be making plans to terrace all your rolling fields this fall and 
winter, and likewise to drain all wet spots that should be producing 








the 
want 


These will carry you through 
spring season. Then if you 

some to run through the latter part of 
the summer and into late fall, get 
some of the Progressive and set them 
in spring and keep the blossoms oft 
till July and then let them bloom tilf 
frost. Then next spring let them 
make the spring crop and plant a new 
bed of them and turn under these af- 
ter fruiting, for they will not amount 
to much later if let bear full in spring 


Why Not Read the Paper? 


“A AY COLLARDS are bothered with 

lice and Lincoln bugs. I have 
kept the latter pretty well pieked off, 
but can find no remedy for the lice. 
Have tried ashes and lime without 
success. My collards last year were 
almost completely ruined by the lice. 
Several people told me that a freeze 
would completely destroy them, but 
this is not true. Please tell me how 
to get rid of them, as I want to be in 
time this year.” 


You are a long way behind time 
Every @eason for years, time 


now. 
and again, I have told on this page 
how to prevent and destroy the 
aphides or plant lice of all kinds, 


whether on cabbages, collards or any 
other plant, whether green, gray or 
black, but people keep coming with 
the same question every year, appar- 
ently because they do not read the 
paper. 

If you had used tobacco stems or 
tobacco dust liberally in the manuring 
of the ground for the collards, there 
would have been few or none come 
out, for they come from the ground 
in the first place. Then if lice are 
found on any plant, the only thing to 
destroy them is tobacco in some form 
or the products of tobacco. Now 


please copy this down where you can 
* 








The Progressive Farmer. Simply do 
not allow it to grow above ground 
The difficulty in most places*is that 
people let the garden run to weeds in 
the fall and the nut grass ripens seed 
abundantly, and there are a thousand 
plants grown from the seed to every 
one coming from the nuts. If the gar 


den is kept absolutely clean all the 
year round there will be no chance 
for nut grass or any other weed. Ii 


the nut grass is not allowed to make 
green leaves above ground the roots 
will soon perish. This is no theory 
but a fact, for I have done it in my 
own garden, which was a bed of nut 
grass when | bought it, and today it 
would puzz!e you to find any weeds of 
any sort in it. I simply do not allow 
them to grow, and that is the only 
way to keep a garden. Nut grass 
chopped of today will be up tomor- 
row, but keep at it and do not let a 
weed beat you. 


Bermuda or Wire Grass 
PLANTED peas in a field where 
there is a great deal of wire grass. 
When I mowed and stacked the hay | 
got a great deal of the wire grass in 
the hay. If I feed this hay and put 
the manure on other fields that are 
not infested, will the wire grass come 
from the seed?” 


«é 


I do not think there is much danger 


from the seed, for the Bermuda or 
wire grass makes little if any seed 
north of Arizona. You also ask if 


there is any way to get rid of wire 
grass. Of course it is a pest in culti- 
vated fields, but really it acts as a 
stimulus to exertion. Last year I was 
on a farm near me with a friend who 
owned it. We were looking through 
his corn field, and he showed’ me a 
spot that is infested with Bermuda or 
wire grass, and asked me how to get 
rid of the pest. I showed him that the 
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best corn in the field was right in that 
wire grass patch, and he admitted 
that this true. The wire grass 
liad simply made him work faster and 
more frequently and had furnished a 
little badly ngeded organic decay. On 
sandy soil it is not hard to get rid of 
this grass. I cleared a piece that was 
a complete by running a plow 
just under thessod and not more than 
three inches deep. This was harrow 
ed with a spike harrow and then the 
steel hay rake was used to get out all 
that could be gotten in this way, and 
I hauled it to a marsh. The land was 
then put in truck crops and kept clean 
and I had no bother from the grass. 
On a clay loam I weuld follow this 
with smothering crops of peas and 
clover. 


was 


sod 





Keeping Irish Potatoes 
“PLEASE tell me how to bury [rish 
potatoes for winter preservation, 
how deep to coyer them, etc.” 
The eonditions for k@eping Irish po 
tatoes are total darkness and a tem 


perature but little above the freezing 
point. In your normal winter this 
can be done by merely putting them 
in a heap and covering well with 
earth. But in a winter like the last 
one, it will be better to cover them 


first with pine straw under and over 
them and then with earth. A spot 
shaded from the sun will be best, for 
the sun in mild spells may warm the 
hills to such an extent to start 
them to sprouting. 


as 





Figs Die in Winter 
“T HAVE some fig bushes on the east 
side of my barn. They die down 
every winter and spring up in the 
spring and set fruit, but it never rip- 
ens, as it is grown too date. How can 
I manage them?” 
You cannot grow figs in the interior 
in an elevated section like Granville 
County, N. C., without winter protec- 


tion. I have grown figs by the bushel 
m a very cold locality in northern 
Maryland, but little south of the 


Pennsylvania line, where we had zero 
and below every winter. My bushes 
were branched from the ground. In 
the fall after theeleaves fell the bush- 
es were cleared of the surplus shoots 
that are apt to grow in a mass in the 
center, and any old stunted wood re- 
moved. Then the branches were gath- 
ered in four bunches and spread on 
the ground. A bean’ pole or similar 
stick was laid across each bunch and 
pegged fast to the ground. Then the 
earth was piled over the whole thick- 
ly, making a mound-like four-pointed 
star. In the spring they are taken up 
and cleared of the earth and the young 
figs that were set in the fall soon swell 
out and make the early and best crop, 


in fact, the only crop we could ripen 
there. You can do this in Granville 
or you can set up cut-down corn 


stover thickly around the bushes and. 
tie it in at the top. The only danger 
in this is that the field mice may har- 
bor there and bark the trees. Figs do 
better here near the salt water and 
also in North Carolina than they do 
inland. Right on the shores of the 
Chesapeake they grow to large size 
and seldom get hurt, while a mile or 
two inland they get killed to the 
ground. 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED 
TO OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DEB THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Two years . 
Three years . 
Five years ... 








One year 
Six months . 
Three months 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS: 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent 
together can get The Progressive Farmer one year for 
$1.59. A club of three yearly subscriptions, if sent 
together, all for $2. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” 
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another year, 






Then there's the economy of time 
and work. With O-Cedar Polish 
you dust, clean, polish, brighten and ° 
beautify all at one time. _ Furniture 
cleaned and polished the O-Cedar 
way does not need constant repolish- 


ing—the O-Cedar lustre is hard, dry 


and lasting, 


A 25c bottle of O-Cedar Polish 
will transform all the furniture in the 
average home to a sparkling, clean 
brilliancy, . 























Another economy can be effected 
by buying the larger sizes. Sold by all 
dealers—unconditionally guaranteed, 


25c to $3.00 Sizes 
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SAWS AND TOOLS 
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If You Can’t Get Coal— 
Burn Wood , 


Coal will be scarce this winter —and hard to 
get. Thousands will turn to wood for fuel. If 
you’re a fore-handed man, invest now in a 
Disston Cross Cut Saw and a Disston Buck 
Saw for tree-felling and cutting into stove 
lengt#s. Disston Saws can’t be beaten for 
4 quality. They’re made right —from saw 
steel of our own manufacture. There’s 
nothing “just like it.” Disston Cross Cut 
and Buck Saws eat up the trees and the 
wood pile. Look for the Disston Trade 
Mark on the saw you buy. It means 
long life and workmanship at its best. 
Disston hand-saws are used by three out of 
every four carpenters in the United States. 
Disston Saws and Tools are sold by pro- 
gressive hardware dealers the world over. 


Send for our booklet, *‘ Dieston 
“~ Saws and Tools for the Farm’”’ 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
: PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 













































Pledge to Buy 
W.S.'S. 























































- Add To Your Profits By 


Using A Gruendler Pulverizer 


With our Farmer’s Friend you cangrind 
feed for your own use, and for your 
neighbors’ too. Grinds snap corn, 
velvet beans, ear corn, corn cobs, 
corn stalks, caffer corn, alfalfa, 
peanut hulls, etc., to commer- 
. cial meal of any desired 
fineness in one operation. 
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Built in sizes to meet the requirements of the smallest farm 
to the largest grinding plants. They are the result of years 
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of experience and are guaranteed to give perfect satiafac- 
under all conditions. ‘ 
 .a-. Gruendler Features =. 
|| Hinged hammer type, preventing breakage when foreign matters — 
, into the machine, Fitted with heavy dut bail beasine or emitted —— 
ings, uipped with Four Steel Cutting Edge Hammers, rolled = 
and treated especially for our typeof -. No exposed flywheels, 
The only chi quipped with perforated plates which can , 929 
be removed without o machine. € N. Main St., 
, Send For Free Folder # Los, Me, 
| Write us or fill out and mail the Gruendier Patent 
will send you full iat Crusher & Puiverizer Co, 





means mere money in your pocket. 
GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER 
& PULVERIZER Co, r 4 


929 N. Main S 
oe Conk, Me” So 





Gentlemen: Without obliga- 
f tion on my part, send me full par- 
tieulars on Gruendler Puiverizers. 









Name. 

























When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer.” 
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Farm Management Experiences 








Working With Tenants Successfully 


(85 Prize Letter) 
Ts 
you invited letters on farm man- 


agement for your November 16 Spe- 
cial yot. did not have in mind the 
management of tenant-operated 
farms. Inasmuch, however, as a con- 
siderable proportion of farms in Pro- 
gressive Farmer territory are oper- 
ated by tenants, I am going to ven- 
ture a few remarks. 

To begin with, while no one will 
dispute the statement that small 
farms operated by the labor of their 
owners form the ideal farming com- 
munity, I do desire to take exception 
to the idea that a farm operated by 
tenants under proper supervision is 
less productive, or has any disadvan- 
tages as compared with the farm 
which is operated by its owner with 
hired labor. 





writer has an idea that wher 


It is no doubt a fact that probably 
95 per cent of the farms operated by 
tenants are operated without active 
and intelligent supervision by their 
owners. But when you have intelli- 
gent direction from the owner and 
sympathetic codperation between 
owner and tenant you have eliminat- 


1. The right sort of a landlord 

2. The right sort of tenant 

3. The proper relationship between 
owner and tenant, with intelligent 
suggestions and directions from the 
owner. 

4. A system of promoting soil im- 
provement and crop _ production 
which enables the owner to hold the 
right sort of a tenant. 

JOHN PAUL LUCAS 

Raleigh, N.C. - 


Increased Yield 300 Per Cent in 


Four Years 


($3 Prize Letter) 


E MOVED on a wornout upland 
farm with 40 acres in cultivation 
the first week in January. The pre- 
vious year this farm yielded about 10 
bushels of nubbins to the acre and it 
took 6 acres to make a balé of cotton. 
The first improvement was a ma- 
nure shed. We stabled the stock ev- 
ery night and bedded heavily with 
leaves and pine needles. We stored 
the manure in the shed till we had 
enough to pay to haul. 








Next we put out a two-acre orchard. 
When it was dry enough we hauled 





FARM CROPS 


- Rye ava cover c: 
First half November 
oats. 
Last half November:—W heat in 
South only. 


LEGUME, FORAGE AND PASTURE 
CROPS 


op forevery bare 
only :—W heat, 


acre 


lower 


vetch and 


fields, 


South. 


bare 


Rye 


wheat, 


on all 

oats in extreme 
VEGETABLES 

Plant in Garden.—Garden peas for ear- 

spring use, mustard, rape, asparagus 

horse radish rhubarb roots, 


Plant in Cold Frame.—Ra dish. 


llest 


roots, roots, 


Transplant to Garden.—Straw berry 
plants, 

FRUITS, BERRIES AND FLOWERS 

Plant fruit trees— apples, peaches, pears 
plums, cherries, strawberries and dew- 
berries. 


Sow sweet peas in open ground. 
Set out clumps of perennials and hardy 
innuals in September as follows: 


suggestions 
considerably 


Note:—The above 
South being able to plant 








WHAT TO PLANT IN NOVEMBER: ARE SEED, PLANTS AND 
; LAND READY? 


are suited particularly to the Upper South, the Lower 
later, 


Bellis, carnations, 
larkspur, pansy, 


Canterbury 
cornflower, 
verbena. 

Set bulbs as follows: Crocus, daffodils, 
hyacinths, jonquils, lily of valley, peon- 
tulips (in mountains). 


coreopsis, 
petunia, 


les, 


Plant evergreens as follows:—Spruces, 
arborvitae, biota, Japanese cedar, deo- 
dara, cedar, junipers, hemlocks, retinos- 
pora, yews. 


Plant broad-leaved evergreens as fol- 
lows: Abelia grandiflora, camellia, cape 
jessamine, cherry laurel, Japanese privet, 
mahonias, euonymus, 

Plant perennial climbing vines as fol- 
lows: Boston ivy, Virginia creeper, ake- 
bia vine, Dutchman's pipe, trumpet 
vine, virgin’s bower, clematis Jackmanil, 
English ivy, honeysuckle, hop vines, jas- 
mine, kudzu vine, climbing roses, wis- 
aria. : « 

Plant shrubs as follows:— 
Abelia grandiflora, althea (Rose °o 
Sharon), Japanese barberry, sweet bud, 
red bud, crape myrtle, deutzias, dog- 
woods, golden bell, hydrangeas, kerria 
japonica, magnolia japonica, spireas, 
tamarix, weigelia. 


flowering 





location, 





depending on 








ed the greatest objections to tenant 
farming. 

So long as a land-owner strives to 
exact the utmost dollar as a result of 
the farming operations of a tenant, 
just so long is that tenant justified 
in exacting every dollar himself from 
that man’s farm without regard to 
future consideration. The owner who 
presumes that he can get the best re- 
sults by a bull-dozing, hypercritical 
and distrustful attitude is going to 
have a class of tenants who will not 
give him best returns, will take no 
interest in the improvement of his 
soil, and nine times out of ten will 
not fail to cheat him. out of every 
cent or every pound of cotton or ev- 
ery ear of corn possible. 


My experience and observation 
have confirmed my natural conviction 
that a reasonable and sympathetic 
attitude, combined with intelligent 
suggestions and directions, is not 
only the most human, but is also best 
from the standpoint of business poli- 
cy. Any man who has a tenant who 
does not respond to fair treatment 
and sympathetic codperation had 
best get rid of him as quickly as pos- 
sible. For myself, I refuse to make 
any one-year contracts, or to have 
anything to do with a tenant who 
cannot produce such a record and 
reference as convince me beforehand 
that he is honest, reasonable and de- 
pendable. 


There are no secrets in successful 
tenant farming, but the bases of suc- 








cessful tenant farming are these: 








leaves on the land. The land we ma- 
nured and spread leaves on we plant- 
ed in corn, about 10 acres. We put 10 
acres to cotton, 6 acres to peanuts, 8 
acres to peas and sorghum, 4 acres to 
oats and the balance in truck patches. 
We used commercial fertilizer on all 
but the peanuts. After the third cul- 
tivation of the corn we planted 
brown-eyed peas by hand in the corn 
rows. We got enough hay to run 
through the next year and a little to 
Also made nearly 200 bushels of 
corn, 77 bushels peas, and 3 small 
bales cotton. 


sell, 


We dragged the corn stalks down 
in early fall and turned them under 
with a three-horse disk plow. After 
making the hay, a nice second growth 


came on and we turned that under. 
The oat and peanut land was covered 
with manure and leaves and turned 
under. We sowed the whole farm in 


rye and pastured this in winter when 
dry enough. 

We left 10 acres that was in oats 
and peanuts stand and harvested our 
seed rye from this. The cotton land 
we covered with manure and leaves 
and planted to corn and peas. The 
corn land was planted to cotton, and 
the hay land to peanuts. The army 
worm stripped the cotton, so we only 
got two bales. The rye stubble we 
turned and sowed to peas and sor- 
ghum. With the exception of the 


cotton, our crops yielded much better 
than the first year. 

We_kept up hauling manure and 
every 


leaves year, and sowed all 
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available land to rye every fall. The 
third year we sowed 6 acres of timothy 
and alsike as an experiment. Fram 
this we harvested a good four tons of 
hay the first year. The second year 
we got two cuttings and had about 
10 tons of hay, but the hot dry weath- 
er cf August and September killed 
the timothy and some of the alsike, 
but we let the alsike stand for further 
experiment. This third year all crops 
made a handsome advance over the 
previous year. 

The ‘fourth year was ‘a good crop 
year and our 10 acres of cotton made 
us 4886 pourds of lint and the 10 acres 
corn, peas and pumpkins (we added 
pumpkins the fourth year) made 420 
bushels corn, 213 bushels table peas 
and 134 big loads of pumpkins. Four 
acres of wheat made 87 bushels, five 
acres rye made 138 bushels. Peanuts 
were fine. We scld fruit $165 and 
vegetabies $294.60. 

CHARLES H. RHOADS. 

Brvant, Ark. 


ORGANIC MATTER AND CROP 
PRODUCTION 
Southern Soils Are Usually Deficient 


in Organic Materials, and Their Ad- 
dition Increases Crop Yields 


HERE is a wide variation in the 
per cent of organic matter in 





soils. 
Some sandy soilg,have less than 
e-tenth of one 
per cent, while 


some swamp soils 
may be composed 
almost entirely of 
it. Just what per 
cent of organic 
matter is essen- 
tial for maximum 
yields .cannot be 
definitely stated, 

PROF. KIDDER as so much de- 
pends upon the activity of the mate- 
rial. Some peaty soils may be com- 
posed almost entirely of inactive or 
“dead” organic matter and have a 
very low producing power, while an- 
other soil may have only 2 per cent 
of active organic matter and produce 
much larger crops. To maintain the 
protuctiveness of a soil, this mate- 
rial must be added all the time, for 
decomposition occurs very rapidly 
under the climatic’ conditions of the 
Southern statgs. 

A money value cannot be assigned 
to the organic matter of the soil, for 
it affects the physical, chemical and 





biological conditions of the soil. It’ 


must be determined by the crops pro- 
duced or the increased yield of good 
farming over poor farming. Physi- 
cally, the organic matter causes heavy 
soils to be more open and porous, 
sandy soils to be less open and porous. 
Cultivated soils tend to become hard 
and compact, but the organic matter 
helps overcome this objection. Air 
is necessary for growing plants. A 
compact soil will contain only a small 
space for air, making it difficult for 
the growing plants to have a well 
ventilated home. Water is also essen- 
tial for growing plants. This past 
season was extremely dry in many 
localities. It was on the soils in good 
physical condition in the drouth- 
stricken sections that the best crops 
were produced. Organic matter was 
the cause, as it causes the soil to hold 
more moisture. It has been shown 
that coarse sand will retain 13 per 
cent of moisture, and when 5 per cent 
of organic matter was added the 
amount of water retained was in- 
creased to 18.6, or 40 per cent increase 
in the water-holding capacity of the 
sand. Many soils would have retained 
enough water for good yields the past 
season if there had been some or- 
ganic matter added during the pre- 
vious years. 

All organic materials contain some 
elements of plant food, especially 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and 
lime. On decomposition these are 
added to the soil. The amounts are 
comparatively small and one should 


not depend altogether upon this 
method of maintaining these elements 
in the soil. 

The bacteria in the soil must have 
food. The organic matter forms a 
large portion of this food.~ How do 
bacteria affect crop production? They 
assist decomposition of all plant 
foods (mineral and organic) and add 
nitrogén to the soil, These are the 
main values of these little organisms. 

The organic matter in the soil is 
lost by cropping, erosion, leaching, 
fires and fallowing. Ail of these 
methods affect the Southern farmer 
quite seriously. Our climatic condi- 
tions make the loss greater than in 
the colder regions. Greater rainfall 
during the Open winters causes the 
soil to Be washed away as well as 
some of the constituents to be car- 
ried away in the drainage waters. 
Winter crops wilt help to prevent this 
to a very large extent. Some have 
not yet planted winter cover crops. It 
is not too late to sow some rye or oats 
for the purpose of decreasing the loss 
of organic matter which is needed so 
much to help with te greater food 
production of. next year.. 

A. F. KIDDER. 


BERMUDA OUR GREAT PAS- 
TURE GRASS 


It Will Take the Mortgage Off the 
Farm, But It Will Not Take the 


Farm 








F THE Cotton Belt is to raise hogs, 

mules, horses, cattle, sheep, and so 
on .successfully under present land 
and labor conditions, it must resort 
to pastures and cheap hays. It must 
devote more and better land to pas- 
tures and meadows. 


The ,best pasture grass for the 
South is Bermuda. We are growing 
corn and cotton on poor soil to feed 
a few scrub stock to obtain the neces- 
Sary cash to pay expensés. We are 
not able to say just what is the aver- 
age cost of production of an acre of 
cotton or corn, but the cost of pro- 
duction of an acre of Bermuda grass 
on fertile soil is a fence and a gate to 
turn the stock in. The stock will har- 
vest the grass and usually bring a 
larger per cent of clear profit. 


Bermuda grass is the great pasture 
grass of the sub-tropical and warmer 
temperate regions throughout the 
world. It is widely distributed 
throughout the Cotton Belt, and holds 
the place in these states that Ken- 
tucky bluegrass holds in the North. 
It is a warm weather grass; it will not 
grow in cold weather and usually 
winter-kills when the temperature 
falls much below the zero point. It is 
the universal lawn grass in the sec- 
tion over which it has spread. It is 
one of the best soil-binding grasses. 
It grows luxuriantly on fertile soil, 
but it also grows on poor, sandy, gul- 
lied, worn soils. 


It is primarily a pasture grass and 
is relished by all kinds of stock. It 
will stand close grazing and much 
tramping. KH also makes -chay of ex- 
cellent quality, but it will not grow 
tall enough to mow, except on very 
fertile soil. On _ fertile soil under 
favorable conditions it often  fur- 
nishes two or three cuttings, yielding 
in a season from two to four tons of 
hay per acre. 

Since it furnishes no late fall: or 
early spring pasture, summer and 
winter clovers and vetches must be 
added to the sod or other grasses or 
annual pasture crops must be grown 
in order to supply continuous grazing 
for stock. We can mix lespedega, 
white and bur clover and the vetches 
with Bermuda and th will grow 
well together, but it ishoften rather 
difficult to get them started together. 
We can also mix orchard grass, tall 
oat grass, and redtop with the Ber- 
muda.. By putting lespedeza on the 
Bermuda sod to assist in furnishing 
summer pasture and winter clover or 
vetch on it to furnish some winter 
and early spring grazing, we can 


supply continuous grazing for our 
stock, and at the same time enrich 
our land. 


Sow lespedeza seed on the Ber- 
muda sod in February or early 
March; sow the winter clovers or 
vetch seed in September. When the 
seed are sowed on a heavy sod, it is 
usually necessary to disk it in order 
to insure germination of the seed at 
an -early ‘date. 


Bermuda may be propagated both 
from seed and from root cuttings 
The seed method is not recommend- 
ed except where it is very difficult to 
secure pieces of sod. Plow the land 
deep, disk and harrow untfl it is fine. 
Lay off rows about two feet apart 
and four inches deep with. shovel 
plows. Drop small pieces of the sod 
every two feet in the furrows and 
cover with a harrow. A drag or light 
roller. will put the finishing. touches 
on the job. The sodding of the land 
may be done at any time during the 
year. 


The pasture should be cultivated 
and fertilized occasionally. It us- 
ually becomes non-productive after 
three or four years. In such cases, 
break the sod in the fall and sow 
winter oats. The next season after 
the oat crop is removed, the Bermuda 
will thicken and grow rapidly. 


Fertilize with barnyard manure or 
the necessary elements of plant food 
in the form of commercial fertilizers. 
The fertilizer is best applied when 
the land is prepared, and at each cul- 
tivation of the sod. When summer 
and winter clovers are grown on the 
Bermuda sod, it is not necessary to 
apply nitrogen. 

We know that many of the readers 
of this short article will say: “Blamed 
if the fool ain’t asking us to plant 
Bermuda grass. He don’t know that 
it will take the farm.” Yes, let us im- 
plore you to sod a large part of your 
land, especially the steep hill land, in 
Bermuda grass. It will take the 
mortgage off the farm, but will not 
take the farm. How many men are 
necessary to run a Bermuda grass 
stock farm? More grass, more hay, 
more forage crops and plenty of hogs, 
mules and horses, colts, cattle, sheep 
and other livestock arfd labor-saving 
farm implements will solve the vex- 
ing labor problem. G. H. A. 


Planning Ahead Is Good Business 


($1 Prize Letter) 


il IS not always possible for a farm- 
er to look ahead and tell what crops 
will be the most profitable, but he can 
have his ideas about the matter, and 
it is well for him to back his judg- 
ment. Farming is a business, and the 
men who make a success of it are 
those who plan ahead, and have some 
system as to what crops are to be 
grown and how they are to be mar- 
keted. 

Almost every farm is made up of 
different kinds of soils, and these dif- 
ferent kinds of soil are adapted to the 
growing of certain crops. For in- 
stance, one plot of ground may be of 
a drouthy nature and very uncertain 
for corn, but if planted in fall oats the 
crop will likely mature before summer 
sets in, and a splendid yield be had. 
Cotton, sorghum and peas are all 
splendid drouth-resisters, and with 
even a small amount of rainfall will 
make some yield on the drouthy 
spots. On the other hand, there may 
be a low, flat place that grows very 
rank cotton but is uncertain for this 
crop on account of boll weevil or oth- 
er insects, but if planted in corn and 
thoroughly cultivated the swampy 
spot will produce a bumper crop. Any 
farmer who takes a pride in his work 
will study his land and soon find out 
what crops certain portions of it are 
adapted to. 

Another thing that should be plan- 
ned ahead is the necessary labor that 
it will take to work thé*farm. This is 
more important now than ever be- 
fore. There will be,a scarcity of la- 
bor, and on this account we will be 
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compelled to sow more grain than 
usual. Implements sufficient to pre- 
pare the soil and cultivate the crops 
must be had. Of course it is well to 
avoid extravagance in this matter, 
but no farmer can afford to hamper 
himself by using poor tools. Look 
ahead. Things may not always pan 
out as you expect, but big plans pay 
larger dividends than no plans at all. 
WHITNEY MONTGOMERY. 
Eureka, Texas. 


Ten Good Farm Management Rules 


' ($1 Prize Letter) 








E TRY to make it a rule to break © 


all weedy land before Christmas 

‘or during early January, so that such 

growth will be thoroughly decayed or 

rotten by planting time, helping the 

crop and the land nearly as much as 
a light coat of manure. 


2. .We use legume crops for a win- 
ter cover to prevent washing and 
leaching and also to turn under in 
early spring for a green manure crop, 
if so desired, This is one of the best 
and most economical methods I 
know of to increase or keep up soil 
fertility. Cowpeas turned under just 
before the peas are ripe are also fine 
for this purpose. 


3. We use crop rotations, never al- 


lowing the same field to be cultivated” 


year after year in the same crop. This 
system of farming will kill any land 
unless heavily fertilized and manured. 


4. We try to keep all stock well 
bedded at all times, so as to make 
as much manure as possible for soil 
improvement, as plenty of manure is 
one of the keys to larger crop yields. 


5. We generally have a good gar-, 


den, which, furnishes all of the nice 
fresh vegetables we need for home 
consumption and some to sell. 


6. We always try to keep the best 
kind of stock, as scrub stock seldom 
pays. 

7. We use the latest improved time 
and labor-saving machinery for culti- 
vating and harvesting crops. 

8 We raise our wheat, from which 
we have the’ best flour made; corn, 
from which the best water-ground 
meal is made; hogs, from which the 
year’s supply of the best “Old Vir- 
ginia” cured bacon is produced fo 
both home use and some to sell. 

9. We always select our seed corn 
in the fall from the best and most 
healthy looking stalks, and those pro- 
ducing three ears, 

10. We try to keep all machinery 
housed, cleaned and oiled, and wood- 
work painted when not in use. 

WM. HART HARRISON. 

Prince George, Va. . 





Late Tomatoes 

HOSE who fail to keep up succes- 

sive plantings of tomatoes make a 
great mistake, for the early settings 
will surely fail about midsummer, and 
there should be plants then just com- 
ing in at their best. Then later we 
should have plants just in their prime 
before frost is expected. Here it is 
the 2lst of October and these late 
plants are still giving fruit. Right 
next my garden is a field planted in 
tomatoes for the canning house. 
These did not begin to ripen till in 
September and t hands are out 
there today still gathering them. In 
my garden the plants of the last set- 
ting have about finished and I have 
gathered all the green fruit, as we are 
liable to frost now at any time. 





FARM MACHINERY HELPS 


1. Learn every adjustment and its pure 
pose. 

2. Oil all bearings, gears, 
where there is friction. 

3. Keep all bolts and nuts tight and snug. 

4. Keep all machinery housed and give 
each implement a coat of paint at least ev- 
ery two years. 

5. Grease all landsides, mo)ldboards, * 
shares, cultivator shovels, and disks when 
they are to be left out of use for more than 
a day or so. 


shafts, ete., 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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Sawing Easier and Faster. 


formulas-——the development of three 
hundred years of experience of the 
Atkins family—the steel that adds 
years of service and makes any saw 
hold its edge longer. 


These better saws are made to save 
you time, labor and material. It 
costs you money to use a ‘‘cheap’’ 
saw. Areally good saw isaneconomy. 


For instance, only Atkins Silver Steel 
Cross-Cut Saws are segment ground. 
The small sections above show why 
they make sawing easier and faster. 
Notice, on the left, how the Atkins 
blade, tapers from the cutting edge to 
the back, avoids sticking and binding 
in the wood. On the right, see how 
ordinary saw blades bind themselves 
to make sawing a hard, expensive job. 


You will find the Atkins name and 
guarantee on all kinds of saws; one- 
man or two-men cross-cut saws, hand 
saws of all styles, hack saws, circular 
saws, meat saws, buck saws. In fact, 
there is an Atkins for every purpose. 
If the name isn’t there it isn’t an 
Atkins. Nearly all dealers are proud 
to selland guarantee you the time-and, 
; money-saving Atkins satisfaction. If 
And remember—Atkins saws are your dealer does not, write us. 
made from the famous Silver Steél 


Carpenters’ Helps Free—‘‘ The Saw on the Farm”? tells how to 
make neat joints, how to build things, how to file saws 
and take care of them, etc. Sent free on request. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind: 
FS \5 Makefs of Silver Steel Saws and Tools 
. Look for the"Atkins”name 
on any saw 
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Experience Meetings.” 
discussed next week.] 





THE FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE MEETING 


X1IX.—Keeping Farm Accounts 
{This is the nineteenth of twenty-five spbjects to be discussed in our “Farniers’ 
The twentieth, “Good Ideas for Hog-killing Season, 


” will be 





Bookkeeping Important Branch of 
Farming 


Sietennttiads 
($3 Prize Letter) 





jing and, 
|things neglected on the farm, paid 








Grind Your Feed at Home 


( RIND the corn and grain you feed to your 

stock. Ground feed is digested—it puts 
on that solid flesh that comes only from proper 
feeding —and none of it is wasted. 

Use an International Feed Grinder, which grinds corn on 
the cob, small grain, or corn in the husk, tg any degree of 
fineness, and costs but little for power. 

There are three types of International feed grinders, each 
type in different sizes to meet allrequirements. Type B grinds 
corn on the cob and small grain, and is made with 6, 8, and 
10-inch plates. Type C, for small grain only, is a high speed, 
rapid-grinding mill, with 6 and 8-inch plates. Type D, the 
heavy grinder, is made for corn in the husk. It has a spiral 
cutter and 8 or 10-inch grinding plates, 

All International grinders are strongly built of steel, rein- 
forced wherever necéSsary; are provided with all necessar 
safety appliances to prevent injury and breakage, and wi 
all necessary attachments. When power is supplied by a 
steady running, economical International Kerosene Engine, 
you could not have a better grinding outfit, or one that would 
do the work at less expense. Write us for catalogues. 


International Harvester Company of America 
Cacorporated) 
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‘| CONSIDER keeping farm accounts 


as important as any other branch 
of the. business, excepting none. 
There was a time, however, when we 


| sadly neglected this branch of farm- 


like all other important 
dearly for so doing. Of recent years 
we have made’ liberal use of books 
and pencils in our business and today 
we would feel lost without our farm 
accounts. 


Our equipment consists of day-book, 


| cash-book and doublc-entry ledger, a 


poultry book, stock book and book of 
weights of stogk. 

We find our cash book the most im- 
portant record. In this book we make 
entries of all cash on hand and in 
bank. For the sake of convenience 
we post all items from the cash-book 
to double-entry ledger, which enables 
us to determine the condition of any 
account quite readily. 

Our day-book contains all business 
transactions during every day of the 
year, carefully described and dated. 
This book settles many arguments 
that arise about various happenings 
on the farm. 

Our stock book and book of stock 
weights are kept at the stock scales. 
Here our stock are frequently weigh- 
ed and weights recorded. It would be 
hard to over-estimate the value of 
this book. Nothing will tell the tale 
on stock like weights. By these 
weights we know at all times what 
our stock is doing and frequently 
weighing it makes us better judges 
of stock. Our poultry book tells us 
our profits at the end of each year. 
We like keeping a book for each dif- 
ferent branch of our business better 
and better, and next season we expect 
to classify our business fully and 
keep a book of each branch. 

C. C. CONGER, Jr. 

Penn Laird, Va. 





Keeping Accounts With Farm 
Animals 


—_—_—-> 


($2 Prize Letter) 





;much as possible. 
| cows, I know the amount of feed and 
| the cost of the same, and I also know 





Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 


ITHOUT accurate records we are 


| often inclined to look largely 
| upon gross incomes, and measure our 
success by the amount of money we 
| handle, rather than by the amount 
that stays with us in the handling. 
So the real end of a system of farm 
| bookkeeping must be to show the 
lcost of producing as well as the 
amount produced. And an accurate 
record of this kind will in many in- 
stances prove a startling revelation, 
for it will help us locate the unpro- 
ductive features of our farming and 
to specialize on those things that are 
most profitable. 

I have always believed in keeping 
indivittual records of dairy cows, 
poultry pens, hog herds and work 
animals. The faithful and continu- 
ous use of these records will enable 
one to build up his herds or flocks to 


|a much higher average of productive- 
| ness and secure greater returns with 
| less labor and a smaller investment. 


I geep records with the individual as 
With the dairy 


the returns in milk and cream pro- 
duced, and this is entered at its cash 
value. Not only must the cow pay for 


| her feed, but for her care, her housing 


and the interest on the money invest- 
ed in her and a little more for.a re- 
serve fund to. meet her annual depre- 
ciation in value, before there is any 


net profit to go to the credit of her 
account. 

With the work horse I believe in 
keeping an account, the same as with 
the hired hand. I charge him with 
his feed, shélter and care the same as 
with the dairy cow, and to his credit 
I place the value of his work per day, 
the number of days worked each 
month, etc. ’ 

My poultry pens I keep records on 
in a like manner. Trap-nesting will 
give the individual hen’s returns, but 
this takes more time and attention 
than the busy farmer has to devote 
to them, so I keep records of the pens, 
and those on the range in units. I 
charge the feed, housing, etc., along 
with interest on the flocks and equip- 
ments, the same as the other farm 
animals, and if a pen is not paying 
then I can trap-nest, and if I have one 
or two good ones I pick them out and 
make proper disposition of the others, 

My system of bookkeeping does not 
take so very much time. I use a card 
system. At the egg cases I have a 
card ruled for daily egg receipts of 
each pen which it takes but a moment 
to record. Th@#feed is weighed to 
them in quantities of about ten-day 
allotments. At the separator room | 
keep the dairy cards, which are simi- 
lar, except each cow has an individual 
card. The work animals have an 
individual card ruled for one space 
for each day and arranged as a calen- 
dar, and proper entry is easily made. 
These cards are kept in the harness 
house. Once every week all cards are 
gone over for verification to see that 
nothing has been’ omitted, for this is 
the evil of farm bookkeeping. We 
get busy and fail to make entry, so 
every Saturday a few minutes are 
used to glance at the cards and see if 
all spaces for the week are checked, 
and a check-mark placed on Satur- 
day’s space to indjcate that the ac- 
count has been audited for the veek. 

A. M, LATHAM. 

Stamford, Texas. 





Keeping Accounts With Poultry 


OST of our accounts are with 
poultry, because that is our spe- 


* cialty, but our other farm accounts 


are on a similar basis. One frequent- 
ly hears it said that a few chickens 
will pay a good profit, while a large 
flock will not. Our method, therefore, 
has for its basis the division of the 
flock into separate yards of a half- 
acre each, and each containing 100 
hens or pullets If it is possible to 
make 100 hens in one yard pay a 
profit, it stands to réason that you 
can make double the .profit from 200 
hens in two yards and kept as sepa- 
rate units. 

The yard is therefore the unit, and 
the accounts of each yard are kept 
separate. Not only the expenses, but 
also the profits, and, in fact every item 
whether credit or debit, is charged to 
each yard. The month starts with an 
inventory of the number of hens in 
the yard, and the amount of feed in 
the feed boxes. Each grown hen and 
pullet over eight ‘months old has an 
arbitrary value of $1 which is approx- 
imately the cost of raising a pullet to 
this age. 

Starting at the beginning, the in- 
cubator is charged up with the num- 
ber of eggs put in, counting ,the eggs 
at market price, the cost of oil, any 
repairs, and the estimated labor of 
attending to it. Each baby chick, 
strong and vigorous enough to go into 
the brooder, is given an arbitrary 
value of ten cents. This is then cred- 
ited to the first sheet. 

As the chicks are put in the brood- 
er, this in turn is charged with the 
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value of each chick, all feed (this is 
kept in boxes in the brooder house), 
and other supplies, together with the 
cost of labor. At the end of the 
these chicks have increased 


month, ‘ 
brooder is then 


jin value, and the 
credited with this. 

As the youngsters are turned out 
on range, the range sheet is charged 
with so many chicks at their valuation 
for that month, and all expenses are 
added against them. When they are 
finally placed in the laying house or 
permanent yard, that yard is charged 
with so many pullets, while the range 
sheet is credited with the same. The 
arbitrary increase in value at each 
succeeding month is our estimated 
cost of production. 

We allow each yard nothing; every 
bit of feed, grit, litter and other sup- 
plies, actual time required, and also 
the cost of plowing, cultivating, and 
seeding, whenecrops are grown, are 
all charged against it. On the other 
hand, it is given credit for everything 
taken out of it; all eggs, market hens, 
hens transferred to breeding pens, 
manure if removed from the yard, 
crops that are not used exclusively in 
that yard; all these are credited to it. 

This system takes very little time 
after one gets used-to it, and has the 
great advantage that one knows ex- 
actly “where he is at.” The cost at 
every stage of the game is known. 

WM. H. GATES. 

Baton Rouge, La. 





Elaborate System of Bookkeeping 
Not Necessary 
LTHOUGH I had been teaching 


bookkeeping for several years 
when I began farming, I find that the 
ordinary course in bookkeeping is 
very little aid to the keeping of farm 
accounts. Of course the general prin- 
ciples of all accounts are the same, 
but each individual farmer must de 
vise a set of books to meet his gen- 
eral needs, and to do this he needs no 
previous training. 

I use an ordinary journal for the 
entry of all the transactions of my 
farm. Every night I post in this jour- 
nal the receipts and disbursements, 
and other items of record, and then 
when I have time I transfer these 
items to their several accounts. You 
will doubtless criticise me for using a 
journal for all records, but I use it 
more as a day-book than a regular 
journal. 

With my small flock of poultry | 
keep a daily record of eggs laid, eggs 
used and sold, fowls used and sold, 
and of feeds used, and from my rec- 
ords can tell instantly the gain or loss 
for any month or for the entire time 
I have had them. 

With my hogs and cattle I merely 
run a general account of receipts and 
disbursements and carefully charge 
their respective accounts with all 
feeds or pasture. 

Any farmer can keep a set of ac- 
counts, and outside the knowledge of 
whether he gains or loses on an item, 
the satisfaction of knowing all about 
his business is worth the time re- 
quired for keeping them. 

The farmer that does not under- 
stand the making of his inventory, 
figuring depreciation, etc., can easily 
learn same from any farm account 
book or from a reading of Farmers’ 
Bulletin No, 661. 

HOWARD L. FOSHEE. 





Keeping Farm Accounts 


WE BEGAN keeping farm accounts 

about a year ago. Our accounts 
are kept in a very simple form in our 
ledger. On one page we have “cash 
received” for that month and on the 
Opposite page we have the amount of 
cash paid out, etc. Thus we know 
how much grain was sold during the 
year, the number of stock, what our 
milk checks amounted to, and how 
much money was paid out for labor, 
implements, etc. 


Besides these we keep a record of 
our herd of cows, as a cow-testing as- 
sociation was not in existence here 
then; hence we have gotten into the 
habit of weighing our milk, mornings | 
and evenings. Six years of this work, 
I thik, accounts for the big improve- 
ment of our herd. All of the “board- 
ers” were soon replaced with good 
milkers and heifer calves are raised | 
from our best cows only. 





Paying all bills with checks isa 


very simple method for some farmers 
to keep account of their cash, and if 
the stubs in the check-book are filled 
out properly this is considered quite 
a safe, easy course for farmers to 
transact business, 

Virginia. 


Farm Management Studies in 


Nebraska . 

N A Nebraska Experiment Station 

bulletin H. C. Filley has reported 
the results of a farm management 
survey in the eastern part of that 
state. While Nebraska farming is oi 
course quite different from that of the 
Cotten Belt, we believe his conclus- 
ions will be of interest to Progressive 
Farmer readers. They are as follows: 

“The 80-acre grain and stock farm | 
of eastern Nebraska does not utilize 
man, horse, or machine labor as effi- | 
ciently as do farms of a larger size 
The family farm which provides work 
for approximately two menor the 
equivalent, seems to be the most prof- 
itable. On the farims surveyed, ap- 
proximately half of the work, aside 
from that done by the operator, was 
performed by boys under 21. 


“The best paying farms found in 
this survey had crop yields from 15 to 
30 per cent better than the average of 
all farms, while of the farms whose 
yields were as much as 15 per cent | 
below the average of their commun- | 
ity, few gave satisfactory returns. The 
most profitable farms included in this 
survey sold two or three major pro- 
ducts and from two to four minor | 
products. Those selling but one or 
two products were not profitable as 
they did not furnish productive labor 
for a large enough part of the year. 

“If 5 per cent interest is allowed 
upon all capital invested by the oper- 
ator, owned farms returned an aver- 
age labor income of $203 and tenant 
farms an average of $806 to the opera- 
tor. The better showing made by the 
tenant farms is largely accounted for 
by the fact that they returned to the 
landlord only 3.5 per cent interest 
upon the land valuation, while the 
owner-operator is charged 5 per cent 
upon his valuation. The low rate of 
return is due primarily to the security 
of the investment. Owned farms in | 
Richardson County contributed $509, 
and tenant. farms $405 toward the | 
farmers’ living, in addition to the la- 
ber income.’ This is somewhat above 
the average of farms covered by the 
survey. 





“Placed upon the same basis as the 
city wage earner, with interest upon | 
land figured at the landlord’s rate of 
return, the average farmer of eastern 
Nebraska receives between $1,000 and 
$1,200 per year for his labor and man- 
agement.” 

ET us always remember that one of 

the surest, quickest and cheapest 
ways to enrich land is to plow under 
vegetable matter. Fall and winter is 
the best time to plow under corn and 
cotton stalks, weeds, grass and other 
vegetable matter. Let us plow under 
the vegetable matter and plant winter | 
cover crops. 








The goose-step is no longer dance 
Nor is the turkey strutting; 

The Foch-trot is the caper now 
That Germany is cutting. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 





Farmers’ National Congress, Jacksonviile. 
Florida, December 3-6. 

North Carolina State Livestock Associa- 
tions, Charlotte. December 10, 11, » 13. 

North Carolina State Farmers’ Union, Wil- 
son, December 11-12, | 
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Underwear Comfort 
without the frills 


at Popular Prices! 
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HANES = 


FLAST/IC ANT 


UNDERWEAR 


nie 





NOW all about Hanes Heavy 

Winter Weight, Shirts and 
Drawers and Union Suits— the 
greatest winter underwear sold 
at popular prices! Look them 
over at your dealer’s; size up the 
quality of the long-fibre cotton, 
the fleecy warmth and perfect 
workmanship! Did you ever see 
such underwear worth at a pop- 
ular price? Hanes cuts out fussing and gets you . 
down to a strict comfort-wear-economy basis. 


GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Hanes 

Underwear abso- 

lutely—every thread, 

stitch and button. 

We guarantee to re- ¥ 
turn your money or 

give you a new gar- 

ment if any seam 

breaks. 


Put Hanes up to yourself fair and square. You can’t buy 
greater warmth or greater comfort or better fit or better 
made garments at any price! If you’re keen to save, start 
right in buying Hanes now! 


Put every feature of Hanes underwear to the test. Seams 
are guaranteed unbreakable, tailored collarette snuggles up i 
around the neck, keeps out the cold, and prevents gaping; 4 
elastic knit shoulders allow “give” with every motion. Hanes 
pearl buttons are sewed to stay on! af 


Hanes Heavy Winter Weight Shirts and Drawers have 
the three button snug-fitting, staunch sateen waistband and ; 
the comfortable crotch. Easy to put socks on, too, because the © 
legs won't flare. Hanes Heavy Winter Weight Union Suits 
are the last word in union suit perfection. They are built for — 
wear and for satisfaction! ‘The Closed Crotch stays closed! 4 


Real Warmth for the Boys! 


One of our big special lines is Union Suits for Boys. Su- 
perbly made, and combine all features of the men’s suits. 
Downy softness and genial warmth win mothers and fathers 
as well as the boys. You can’t duplicate the value. If 
your dealer does not have Hanes write us immediately. 


gr 


ES 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office: 366 Broadway 


Warning to the Trade: Any garment offered as Hanes 
is a substitute unless it bears the “ Hanes” label. 

















Keen-Cutting Edges 


o: the famous Letz Self-sharpening grinding plates. They 
pulverize the grain to powder! Durable—silent—speedy 
—incomparable 


We guarantee this mill will grind more grain on less fuel 
and grind it better than any other process. 2,000 bushels of 
moderately ground meal without replacement is common 
average! Many exclusive labor and power-saving features. 


y 


DIXIE — The South’s Leading Feed Grinder 


The Letz-Dixie is the.first mill to meet ALL Southern requirements 
Used by hundreds of Dixie farmers. Saves the 20% of feed which fed 
in whole grain goes to WASTE! Exceeds all other processes in fine 
cutting, capacity, durability and economy. 

Operated by belt power. Grinds into finest meal all grains, grasses 
and roughage grown in the South, including tobacco stubble for fer- 
titizer, Cuts—secuts—grinds—all in one operation. Handles everything 
wet or dry. Can't clog. 

» The only process satisfactorily grinding together shelled cobs and 
shucks. 


Write For Vaiuable Free Book NOW 


Over 27 years of léadership is behind 
the Letz-Dixie. Investigate! Learn 
how easy it is to save that 20%. Catalog 
and free book “Feeding Farm Ani- 

mals,”’ tells all 
FREE! Write 
NOW! 
LETZ MFG. CO., Crown Point, Indiana 
304 EAST ROAD 
24 Centrally located distributing stations 
assure prompt service everywhere 








We Also Make a 
Special Letz Mill 
the Nortt. 


Ask Abour It 
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9 GOOD movenan’ * 


Original KeroseneTractor 


Pin your faith to the tractor whose record you know. Four 
i hands of thousands of 
American farmers have established Waterloo Boy supremacy. 
They have found this reliable 


Three-Plow Tractor easy to operate, 
strong and durable in construction, 
and fully up to their expectations in 
performance. Dust-proof gear cone 
struction, complete accessibility, 
automatic lubrication and reliable 
ignition insure’ easy and continuous 
operation. Every part of the Water- 
loo Boy performs its service. 


Waterloo Boy users have demone 
strated its ability for ample power 
in all work, under various soil condi- 
tions; its average consumption of less 
than 2 gallons kerosene to the acre 
of plowing; its threshing cost of I5c 

er hour. Waterloo Boy users plow 
tay 8 to 12 acres per day pend | get 
special acreage advantages in other 
farming operations, 


Its Record Is Your Guarantee 


Get these facts from our users themselves. They spell Waterloo Boy 
success for you. ny bona fide voluntary expressions of our users’ com. 
plete satisfaction are contained in our catalog. Consult this book before 
going further into the tractor question. It will save you time, labor and 
money to buy a Waterloo Boy. Write for our literature today. 


JOHN DEERE 
5207 W. 3rd Ave. Moline, Illinois 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


LIVESTOCK FARMING AS AFFECTING SOIL FERTILITY 


Soil Fertility Is a Primary Problem in Farm Management, and 
Legumes Afford the Most Economical Means of Solving It— 
Selling, Plowing Under and Feeding Legumes and Crop Residues 


Compared 


ARM management which 
not carefully conserve soil fertility 
is fundamentally unsound and 
future disaster. A man with 
large enough bank account can draw 
on it heavily and for a long time, burt 
no matter how large it is, each time he 
draws a check without making a de- 
posit to maintain his balance, he les- 
sens his resources and reduces his 
credit to just that extent. Likewise. 
no matter how rich a soil a man may 
possess, or how much plant food there 
may be locked up in this soil, every 
crop removed and sold reduces his re- 
sources and lessens his ability to pro- 
duce profitable crops some time in the 
future, py just that much, unless his 
management of the farm is such that 
plant foods sold in high-priced crops 
are replaced in some form at less cost. 

It cannot be repeated too often, 
that to economically maintain soil 
fertility legumes must be grown and 
the nitrogen taken by them from the 
air put in the soil to take the place of 
that removed in  non-leguminous 


does 


difference between the farmer of one 
field crop and the one-crop livestoc 
farmer. The latter, with any ordinar 
sort of management, is almost certa 
to maintain or increase his soil ferti 
ity, while the average farmer of one 
field crop is even more certain to re- 
duce his soil fertility or to maintain 
it at such a heavy expense that tl 
result of his farming for a term of 
years is likely to be unprofitable. 


As livestock farming relates to soi! 
fertility, the first farm management 
question involved do livestock 
furnish the most ecdnomical or profit- 
able means of disposing-ef the growth 
on uncultivated or pasture lands, the 
residues of sale or other crops, and 
the legumes which must be grown to 
economically maintain the nitrogen 
supplies in the soil? No other ques- 
tion is involved, except when livestock 
is considered as a chief crop, a money 
crop, or in the same light as cotton 
is considered as a chief farm crop 
Dairying, or the production of pure- 


is, 





25 of the 


print a discussion of 
with. 


farmer has to grapple 
to the point. No letter must 
preferred. 
For the received on 


best letter 


letter we print. 


by December 

Letters on two or more subjects 
be writen on separate sheets of paper. 
14, 


reach us by December 





WANTED: SHORT LETTERS FOR OUR “FARMERS’ 
EXPERIENCE MEETING” 


NDER the heading, ‘‘The Farmers’ Experience Meeting,’’ we will during 1918 
most 
To these “Experience Meetings” 
sive Farmer reader is asked to contribute. 
be over 600 


each subject we will award a prize of $3, for 
the second best letter $2, and we will also pay regular space rates for every other 
Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 

“The Cheapest and Best Fencing.’’— Letters must reach us by November 23. 
“Home-made Labor-saving Conveniences.”—Letiers must reach us by 
“Dragging Roads and Other Road Improvement Plans.”’—Letters must reach ug 


may be mailed at 


“The Best Lessons This Year’s Exp erience 


the Southern 
every Progres- 
Give us actual experiences, brief and 
words in length, and shorter ones arse 


interesting problems 


Nov. 39. 


the same time, but must 


Has Taught Me.’’—Letters must 








'crops, by leaching, or by any other 


means. Nor can we impress too forci- 


| bly on the mind that the supplies of 





phosphorus, potassium and lime can- 
not be fully maintained in the soil by 
any system of farming, not even by 
livestock farming. That is, these plant 
foods must be purchased in some 
form or brought from outside sources 
to fully maintain the original amounts 
in the soil. 

Two Essentials in Farm Management 
HIS is a repetition of what has been 
frequently stated before in these 

‘pages, but they are basic facts accept- 

ed by all authorities and must be kept 

in mind in any intelligent discussion 
of farm management of livestock in 


| its relation to soil fertility. 


The two essential purposes in farm 
management are the production of 
the most profitable crops and of suf- 
ficient legumes to largely supply the 
nitrogen requirements for the growth 
of these crops. 


In the disposal of these 
crops and the non-salable residues of 
other crops is the point at which live- 
stock production enters in farm man- 
agement. In other words, livestock in 
farm management, or as a part of 
general farming, is to be regarded asa 


lezpume 


; means of disposing of the products 





of uncultivated lands, of unsalable 
crop residues, and of legumes or oth- 
er crops which must be grown for the 
essential purpose of maintaining soil 


fertility. 


From these statements it will be 
readily seen that too large a number 
of animals on the farm may constit- 
ute a “one-crop” system of farming 
as truly as too large an acreage in 
cotton, corn or any other field crop. 
The cotton farmer may grow cotton 


| to buy corn to make more cotton, and 


the livestock farmer may produce 
milk or beef to buy feeds to make 
more milk or beef. 


There is, however, one fundamental 


bred breeding stock, when the chief 
business or crop of the farm and 
when large quantities of feeds are 
purchased, is in principle the same 
sort of farming as the making of cot- 
ton, corn, or any other field crop the 
chief business of the farm, with the 
purchase of the supplies required for 
the making of that crop. 


We are now, however, discussing 
livestock as a, means of maintaining 
soil fertility or as a means of dispos- 
ing of those crops and by-products 
which are of necessity grown in any 
economical cropping system which 
takes into proper consideration that 
essential feature of all farm manage- 
ment, the economical maintenance of 
soil fertility. 


In short, large quantities of various 
materials suitable for the feeding of 
livestock must exist on every farm on 
which an efficient cropping system for 
economically maintaining soil fertility 
is practiced. We say large quantities 
of these materials advisedly, for when 
the Southern farmer appreciates and 
puts into operation a cropping system 
that will the most economically main- 
tain his soil nitrogen, the South will 
not only cease to buy large quantities 
of feeding stuffs, but will have of her 
own production sufficient feeds to 
produce tremendously increased num- 
bers of farm animals. We do not so 
much need to produce more feeds for 
livestock as we do more crops for in- 
creasing soil fertility, that may be 
used for feeding livestock. 

The problem of the most profitable 
or economical disposal of those farm 
products or crops required for main- 
taining soil fertility, or for feeding 
livestock, involves many questions of 
farm management, which can only be 
correctly solved by giving due weight 
to all the facts and varying conditions 
of each particular case, but nothing ts 
more important than that these pro- 


ducts be disposed of to the best ad- 
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vantage to the business as a whole. 
Some Factors to Consider 


OR instance, if the amount of uncul- 

tivated or pasture land is so small, 
or if the products of this land is of so 
little value as not to justify the fenc- 
ing necessary, it would be better to 
allow this land to lie idle and return 
no income than that an attempt te 
save its products should entail a loss. 
This might actually be the result in 
some cases, and yet, this alone might 
not justify the absence of the cattle 
necessary to eat this grass, because 
they might be required for other pur- 
poses which would make the livestock 
operations as a whole profitable. 

Again, on practically all cultivated 
fields, or with practically all crops, 
there are residues which are not har- 
vested or marketed, and without live- 
stock to consume fhem they must be 
allowed to waste or must be used for 
fertilizing alone. To fence the fields 
would generally involve a considera- 
ble expense or investment, which may 
not be justified unless there are large 
areas of uncultivated lands and large 
quantities of other feeding stuffs pro- 
duced on the farm which necessitate 
the keeping of considerable livestock 
for their economical] disposal. 

Taking a step further, the expense 
of providing facilities for keeping 


livestock profitably may be so great’ 


and the available feed so small that it 
will pay better to turn a legume crop 
like clover, or cowpeas, or velvet 
beans under as fertilizer than to pro- 
vide the livestock to consume them, 
especially if there are no uncultivated 
or pasture lands and no considerable 
quantities of crop residues. justifying 
the keeping of livestock for their 
utilization. In other words the prob- 
lem of disposing of such crops eco- 
nomically must be determined by con- 
sidering the farming operations as a 
whole rather than merely the disposal 
of any single. crop by itself. 

There are three general methods of 
disposing of these farm products suit- 
able for livestock feeding. First these 
products may be harvested and mar- 
keted if there is a market or sale for 
them. Second, they may be plowed 
under or used as fertilizer if they are 
so located and of such a nature that 
they can be used for that purpose. 
Third, these products may be fed to 
livestock and marketed in the form 
of livestock products. 

As to the first method of disposal, 
it must be remembered that any pro- 
duct suitable for human food is worth 
more ‘and generally selis for more 
than it will produce if used, for live- 
stock feeding. As a general practice 
then, human food products should not 
be used for livestock feeding, but this 
does not entirely preclude the use of 
human food grains for livestock feed- 
ing, because their use in limited quan- 
tities in feeding livestock may add 
sufficiently to the feeding value of 
other feeding stuffs as to justify their 
use; but it puts a very decided limit 
on the use of high-priced human food 
products as feed for livestock. 

When a product is plowed under as 
fertilizer its value is determined by 
the organic matter it supplies as well 
as by the so-called plant foods it con- 
tains, but perhaps the only practical 
present method of measuring the fer- 
tilizer value of a product is by the 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash it contains. This value is 
also usually less than its feeding val- 
ue. Therefore, foMowing the same 
reasoning as applied to the use of 
products suitable for both human 
food and for livestack feeding, a pro- 
duct suitable for feeding livestock 
should not generally be used for fer- 
tilizer. 

The third method of disposing of 
these products of the farm, which re- 


member it is neccessary to grow in- 


order to economically maintain soil 
fertility, is to feed them to livestock. 
In determining which method of dis- 
posing of these crops shall be-follow- 
ed it is not sufficient to escertain 
which will bring the most money; nor 


yet which will bring the most money 
at the end of a given period of one or 
two years, unless the farming opera- 
tions are only to last for that short 
period. _The question must be de- 
termined on all the facts and condi- 
tiorfs involved. All items of expense 
in each method; all cash receipts and 
the urgency of the present need for 
money; the kind and amount of labor 
involved and its availability and, most 
important of all, the effects on fu- 
ture farming operations and the prof- 
its from the same. In other words, in 
considering any method of disposing 
of a crop, the question of how much 
of the farm is disposed of along with 
the crop, or the plant foods removec 
with it, is an important item which 
must never be overlooked. 





Do It and Do It on Time 


FRIEND from a distance was at 

our home the other day and re- 
marked, “Mr. French, I am unable to 
see how you can acomplish the busi- 
ness and work that you handle during 
the year.” A very simple rule, that it 
has been my practice to follow very 
closely for the past 25 years, has much 
to do with it, as I told this friend. 
That rule is embodied in the heading 
of this letter 

Half of the lack of accomplishment 
of the average man, and especially the 
man on the land, is due to the fact 
that he waits for a more convenient 
season, for a time when he feels more 
like doing it, for a time when every- 
thing will be more to his notion, or for 
a time when his lack of preparedness 
will be less of a handicap in the doing 
of many tasks that come to him to do 
or handling of the various business or 
social obligations that are the portion 
of all good citizens. 

All over the country every year are 
seen spoor crops that are the direct 
result of the farmers’ neglect to break 
the land on time, to prepare a first- 
class seed bed on time, to secure good 
seed and proper fertilizers on time, or 
to cultivate at the proper time. Then 
at the harvest is waste apparent on 
every hand or extra expense for har- 
vesting incurred, just because the 
farmer-had a hold on the tail rather 
than on the head of his business. 

A note is due at the bank, and the 
farmer has his credit injured and the 
business in which he is engaged dis- 
credited by business people because 
he waits for a more convenient sea- 
son to meet his obligations instead of 
attending to vital matters at the pro- 
per time, which is now. 

Too many farmers repair the fence 
after the animals have damaged the 
crops rather than doing it in time to 
guard against damage. Think about 
it seriously and you will agree with 
me that our power for accomplish- 
ment would be more than doubled, if 
the same expenditure of energy was 
made on time, rather than a little be- 
hind hand. A. L. FRENCH. 





Diaries for Farm Accounts 


A NUMBER of ways in which farm- 

ers may use a diary in keeping ac- 
counts of their farm business are sug- 
gested in a new Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 
782, prepared by the Office of Farm 
Management, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Many success- 
ful’ farmers, it is said, have found that 
a diary is sufficient to enable them to 
keep track of their affairs without 
compelling them to devote an undue 
amount of time to elaborate accounts. 
There are two classes of records, in 
which farmers are particularly inter- 
ested: (1) receipts and expenditures; 
and (2) the records of work and pro- 
duction, such as the dates of planting 
and of harvesting, crop. yields, live- 
stock feed, etc. In many cases the 
diary has been -found to be the most 
convenient means of keeping these 
records. The new bulletin contains a 
number of blank forms and other in- 
formation in regard to the use of the 
diary in this connection. 
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Home Ground Flour is Best 


Many people would like to have 
old fashioned, water ground, flour 
and meal. But few of those old 


quests. There's no end to the 
tasty things you can make when 
you have an Arcade. It’s so much 





easier to get along with less than 


mills are running today. If you 
the usual amount of wheat flour, 
too. 


want that kind of flour you must 
make it yourself, and you can make 
it—right in your own home. 


An Arcade Home Flour Mill 
grinds corn, barley, rice, wheat, 
rye, buckwheat, oats, peas or soy 
beans—coarse or very fine—just 
as you want. There’s a lot of satis- 
faction, too, in Knowing that your 


The Arcade Home Flour Mill 
is needed right now in every home 
and the price is so low that every 
home can afford one, in fact it pays 
for itself in a few weeks. Home 
ground flour costs about one- 
fourth as much as the kind you 





flour is clean for you can washthe buy. If your dealer does not sell 
grains before you grind them. the Arcade, ask him to get one for 
The A d you. Do not accept 
The Arcade ‘a substitute, In- 
clamps fast to | Also made im larger capac- | sist on the Arcade, 
your kitchen table. | ity to be operated by power. | Price $3.50 east of 
Grind the grains | Every farm home should | the Rocky Mts. 
you like and make | have one. Fine for grinding 
your own com- | chicken feed as well as flour. Send for free 
binations using | Can berun by electric power | Tecipe book, Bet- 
little wheat, as the | or gasoline engine, ter Baking for 
government re- Less Money.” 











The Arcade Home Flour Mill 


Made by Arcade Mfg. Company, 2012 Arcade Ave., Freeport, IL. 
———— eee 








Get the ORIGINAL 


When you invest in a manure spreader 





“An Imitation 
















——aee you are buying an implement that ought to 
is Still an be the most profitable machine on your farm. It will 
imitation.” be, if you profit by the experience of others and choose 


the machine that has stood th test of time. Buy the 
Original, the machine which revolutionized old-fashioned 
methods, which has always been the leader in quality, in sales 
and in improvements. This machine is the 


"| Registered {oEA 


Lowdown, light draft. Loads and pulls without undue strain on 
man or team. Has solid bottom with chain conveyors. Pulverizes 
thoroughly and spreads evenly. & to 7 ft. wide. Spreads from 3 to 15 loads per 
acre, at your option, by merely shifting a lever. 
Drives with heavy sprocket chain—no gears. 

See the “New Idea” at your dealer's. Don't 
wait for him to see you as he is probably short 
of help. Insist on the “New Idea,” and don’t 
buy regrets by taking some other machine, 
If you don’t know who sells the “‘New Idea,” 
write us and we will give you his name 
Get our Book—“Helping Mother Nature,” 
which gives much new information 
about manure and soil fertility. 
























We have found your Spread-§ 
er to be most gatisfactory. The 
light toeam, weighing only 
about 2000, handles it on 
practically all the farms. 

The evenness and strength of 

growth ing 




















— 
Two years ago I bought one 
of your spreaders, last yeas I 
got a second one. be 


A good Spreader ry 
one of the best paying tools a 
man can have on a farm. We Gr 



























VAD 







caused by my own neglect 
‘,” =P. i, WORTHINGTON. § 
Original lelizrs on file. 
Addresses upon request. 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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| Hour—on Kerosene 


UNDREDS are doingit and more with 

the “ Allwork’’—the light tractor that’s 
different. Burns kerosene perfectly—has 
the largest 4 cylinder motor on any 3 plow 

wise on the frame. Di 

— gear drive, no intermediate; belt pulley 
divect oe SS J ow 
Four wheels; 


Altwork, 


KEROSENE TRACTOR 


fo yrovi the bi t successes in li 
Its lo te eaten, all around Be 


om, on ease make 
ieehe lar tractor everywhere. ith the 
ction that insures years of an service— 
fo an_ organization that can give you 
quick, de y adable service. Satisfied owners every- 
where. Write today for special folder. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL COMPANY 
Box 59 A Quincy, Mlinois 
Tr, Burns | Kerosene or Gasoline 
Ql Lways 


i shaft e3 srtense 











Shows how to grind the most 
digestible stock feed, table corn- 
meal, Graham, whole-wheat, rye 

oe Sy ge flour—all with one 
. M, guaranteed genuine 


ete BUHR MILL 


Any power. Lasts alifetime. Boy 
can and keepin order. Make 
money ney grinding | for neighbors, too. 

Offer and book of mills 
om t free. Write toda: 


RDOVYKE & MON CO ( 
1418 Morris St., Indianapo! 







lis, ind. 





Prevent winter rains pmothering the ) go. Put 

land in 6: ‘or early spring wor et you 

Sitcbiag and terracing done now ith 
i 


OWla Ditcher 
Laie | nd Grader , 
‘Werks tn any soll. Makes « nv -shaped ditch * 
or leans dit down 4 ft. deep. All steal. 
Reversible. Acjustable, Write for Free Book. 
GWENSBOROS DITCHER & GRADER CO. lag, 
Oweesbore, Ky. 


Bex 831, 
UREN ES Trial 














HE one real hay baler to meet the war time de 
rt | eer hustler baler ever made—H 
i— a 


ng 

fal money pak s 
aniy with an 

ay Press. 





Admiral Hay Press Co.. Box 74 "Tenens as Citv. Mo 


Quaker City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
. table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. 
Hand and power. 23 
styles. $5.20 to $160. FREE 
TRIAL. W Write for catalog. 
‘THE A. W. STRAUB CO. 


“ Lad Pa. 
Dealers — Write for contract. 



















BY ONE «= ee KING OF THE WOODS. Saves mone 
‘ backache. d for FRRE catalog No. B63 showing low A 4 
and latest QM 4, First order gets agency. 


Sawing Machine Ce., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, lll, 





lees rou are cows give Lf enilk: take 
ponte and easily han- 

fatten = and are 

barmtene they pay a e new 


mer 
7 and 
ding cut; no 
Money- 
boo! 
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-- a. 4 ey for 
Phillige, Box Box 106, Pomeroy, Pa. 








When writing to an advertiser, say: “Iam 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.”’ 





THE RECORDS FARMERS 
SHOULD KEEP 


At Least Make an Annual Inventory 
and Keep a Farm Diary—Other Re- 
cords That Will Help 


UCH has been written and pok- 
M en in recent years about the 

necessity for the farmer doing 
more bookkecping. The so-called bus- 
iness man, who, because of the nature 
of his business has been compelled to 
keep books, has been liberal in his ad- 
vice to the farmer that he should do 
more and better bookkeeping. 

But these advisers of the farmer 
have quite generally confused book- 
keeping and cost accounting; or have 
suggested such complicated and im- 
practicable record-keeping for the 
farmer that he has very largely ig- 
nored the advice. 

The farmers, 


as a class, have very 


business is small and 


corded. If. the 

simple, this note book may be left in 
the house and‘the notes of the days 
business made each night, but the 


tired farmer is not a good bookkeeper 
and a hard day’s work with the pros- 
pect of early rising for the next dayof 
hard work does not favor regular at- 
tention to even this simple kind of 
bookkeeping each night. 
The Farm Inventory 

[THER the first or last pages of 

the permanent record book should 
be ruled so as to give at least three 
colunins at the right-hand side of the 
pages, that may be used for setting 
down the values of all property of the 
farm for three successive years. At 
some fixed time, and the same time 
each year, a complete list or inven- 
tory must be made of every sort of 
farm property. It is usually best to 
follow the method of the merchant 
and make this inventory at a time 





Progressive Farmer will be a 

“Neighborhood Improvement 
and Codperation Special,” and for 
this issue we invite appropriate 
letters from all readers, both men 
and women. 


QO? December 21 issue of The 


Tell us what agencies and forces 
have made your neighborhood a 
better place to live in, and what 
lines of helpful coéperation you 
and your neighbors are practicing. 

How have the roads of your 
neighborhood been improved? 

The schools? 

The churches? 

The social life? 

Are the people reading more, and 
are they generally better informed, 
than formerly? 

Has the community been made 
more beautiful? 

The people more neighborly? 

Have public morals improved? 

What codperative endeavors and 
enterprises have succeeded? 

Have you any farmers’ clubs, 
farm women’s clubs, local unions, 
granges, sub-alliances, or other or- 





| EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FOR OUR “NEIGHBORHOOD 
IMPROVEMENT AND CO-OPERATION SPECIAL” 


o 


ganizations of men or women, or 
both, that have helped the neigh- 
borhaod? 


Has the neighborhood become 
more attractive to young people? 

Is there a gratifying interest in 
good books, music, singing, or art? 

Have you developed commun- 
ity leadership — men and _ wo- 
men who are able and willing to 
work for progress, and citizens 
who are willing to back them up? 

‘If you have succeeded in any of 
these lines of “Neighborhood Im- 
provement and Codperation,” tell 
us about it. 

For what we regard as the most 
helpful letter sent us-on these or 
any other appropriate subjects, We 
will give a first cash prize of $5, a 
second cash prize of $3.50, and then 
$1.50 each for the ten next most 
worthy letters received. 


Make your letter short—not over 
500 words—and mail them to us 
before December 3, if practicable; 
by December 6 at latest. 

Extra pay will be given for any 
photographs sent us that we can 
use. 








> 

little need for the kind of bookkeep- 
ing required in merchandising or in 
ordinary commercial lines. The farm- 
er’s business consists of comparative 
ly few sales and these are generally 
for cash, consequently the simplest 
sort of bookkeeping and little of it 
serves the purposes of the average 
farmer. 


But there are certain records which 
the farmer should keep and these 
have too often been neglected. There 
are several reasons for the farmer 
quite generally failing to keep the re- 
cords necessary for the conduct of his 
business on modern business lines. 
The nature of his work, his lack of 
knowledge of record-keeping and the 
eomplicated forms generally proposed 
for him are perhaps the chief reasons 
why the average farmer keeps so few 
records. 

As a matter of fact, there are cer- 
tain simple records which any farmer 
could and ought to keep. He ought to 


| make an inventory of all his posses- 


sions once every year, keep a record 
of all sales and purchases, and at least 
keep breeding and performance re- 
cords on his livestock. These things 
can be done with very little effort, 
and a failure to form the habit be- 


| cause of an idea that they require too 


much time and effort is probably the 


| chief reason why such simple records 


are not kept. 


Every farm should maintain a book 
in permanent form and sufficiently 
large to hold the records for several 
years. Each farmer should carry at 
all times a pocket note book in which 
the transactions of the day are re- 


when there are the least unsold pro- 
ducts on hand and when there is the 
least other work demanding to be 
done. In the South this is probably 
about February 1, but the exact time 
is not important. Every article, how- 
ever small, if it is of any use and if to 
replace it would cost time or money, 
must be set down and a value given to 
it. To illustrate how seriously this 
work should be done, because of its 
value, it may be stated that when 


the value of the land is set down the | 


price is nearly always placed too high. 
The best guide is the value at which 
similar land in the neighborhood has 
changed hands. On the other hand, 
implements and equipment are often 
placed at too low a value. One of two 


methods should be used to arrive at | 


their values: Either what it would 
cost to replace them, that is to supply 
equally efficient and valuable articles; 
or the useful life of the implement 
should be estimated and deductions 
made from cost in proportion to the 
part of that life the implement has 
been in use, making due allowance for 
any repairs then needed. All feed 


and supplies of every kind should be | 


Blatchford’s 


measured, weighed or estimated as ac- 
curately as possible and a value given 
to them. As regards marketable pro- 
ducts on hand, the cost of marketing 
must be deducted from present mar- 
ket price in arriving at the farm 
value. 


The following headings may serve 
for this inventory: 


Real estate—Land 
provements; 

2. Livestock; 

3. Machinery, tools, ete.; 
4 Feed and supplies; 

’. Products to be sold; 


~ 


and Permanent Im- 
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More Light Than 
20 Oil Lanterns 


At LAST—the light of lights! A 

lantern that lights with common matches 
just like the old style oil lantern, but makes 
and burns its own gas from common line, 
giving a brilliant, steady, white t of 
300 candle power. 


Most Brilliant Light Made 


Brighter than the brightest ele electric tric bulb, 
More light than 20 oil lanterns. Cheapest-and 
best light made, Conte less than one-third 











If your dealer oan't st 
address our nearest 


Sor Catalog No. 16 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 








erefore, we can guaratee you 


_More Money 
The Judd Standard Le sey 4 

Higher Grading also ins 

higher rices — still ‘MO re 

M n¥O POCKET. 


We 
have over 8 1. 000,000 Capital. 


Wi fe information 
Write cet Stostions “= 
much more 


for price lis 
money we pay. 
FUR CO. 






















High wool pricesmakebig- 
gest demand in years for 
furs. Get ready to trap. Write for 


fayler 


oo trap, Dicturee a em A oa ire colors, S gcatalog of 
Gupplies all at lowest, direct *t prices. Send 


6.6. TAYLOR FUR CO... cren == St. Louis, Mo. 














Send 
Calf 
Facts 


IN’T feed milk to calves, “priced 
DRT human food t t ocalveats ate woling bits oe 





early, big and healthy on Biatchiord 3 Calf Meat . 


cua, cost of milk. he other % is clear 
Share Write for the facte tad ; “ 


CALF MEAL 
Write Today << pond ior tor pmol whic How 


to Raise the Finest C ttle s 
No No obligation, it’ "3 enaa nite Gan” mre Fao Mile 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co, 

Dept. 9658 Waukegan, Illinois 





Our clubs save you money. We will giadly 
— a special club on any papers you may 
wis 
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MONEYS 


in grinding your own corn, wheat and 
other grain and money made in grind- 
ing = your neighbors, with the use 


th 

LLIAMS 552%"? MILL 
wi GRIST 
The most economical and most durable 
mill on the*market, Fast, clean, and 
trouble proof, A perfected machine 
designed to save 25% in increased 
value of grain crops. 

Use the Genuine Williams 
Mill—The Peer of all Grist 
Mills. 

New screening device protects buhrs 
from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain, before grinding, Which 
insures extra pure high grade. meal 
and whole wheat flour. Cast iron 
fan ease and grain spout, new oiling 
system, long wearing, thorough-grind- 

ing, white flint grit buhrs. 

Write for catalogue 

and information on 

the “Money Back 
Mill.” 


Williams Mill 
Mf’g. Co., Box 27 
Ronda, N.C. 


*S@Sole Manufacturers 


GENUINE WILLIAMS CORN MILLS 






























“KERO-OIL” sENGINE 


Money Bac otSatisfied on 
My New 90-Day Engine Offer 
Have More Power—Do your 
work easier—Get a bet- 
ter engine—At less cost 
Make more money—Save 
more fue!—Immediate Factory 3 
Shi - oom! 1 eae So Sr ined 2 
antee— ay Plan—Hundreds of engines—2to 
30 ti-P.—all styles—Ready to (a Yourself 
as to terms—Cash—or Payments 


NO MONEY NEY :: avenged ts for. 


for latest book—(copy- 
Engines’’"—and latest wholesale fac- 
tory prices—Direct. I ship every- 

















righted)—“How to Judge 

where in the U. S.—-guarantee 

safe delivery—Save Fou $15 to $200—make the 

best price. I can ship big ensines—or mall 
engines—on wire orders.—ED. H. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2358 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
2358 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


“BEAVER BOARD” 


Use “BEAVER BOARD” for you: 
walls and ceilings. It is air-tight 
and wind-proof. Any carpenter or 
workman can put it on. It pro- 
duces far more tasteful effects 
than plaster and is more economi- 
cal. 


Stratton & Bragg Company, 


Virginia. 











Petersburg, 


AVED | 


much time 


6. Cash on hand; 

7. Bills Receivable—Bills owed you; 

8 Bills Payable—Bills you owe; 

9. Net worth—(This is not the fagm profit). 


scarcely. possible to give too 
and thought to this inven- 
tory, especially the first one made. 
No record that can be made is of any- 
where near as gfeat value and inter- 
est in proportion to the time required 
to make it 

The 


It is 


second record we suggest is 


| one of all sales made and all expendi, 








“Beaver Board” Distributors. 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longer 
toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because 
sold arene. Strictly firet 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
1-Ply, $1.40; 2-Ply, $1.80;3-Ply, 
$2.15. Order now from this advertisement'to ces 
benefit of present low prices. Satisfaction 

teed. Circular and samples free, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., Sfrcnmond, VA 


Oldest and Largest Machy, and r aoe. eo in South. 


SEWING MACHINES 


Spotless new model machines equal 
in every way those sold by - 
agents at much higher ~ 
Prices. The Spotless direct, 
little-profit selling plan saves 
you almost half. 80-day home 
trial ard easy payments; satisfac. 
tion ruaranteed. Catalog of the 

“Soutu’s Mail Order House” free, 


THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. 









































WANTED 


I want to buy live, uninjured Coons, Opos 
sums. Minks, Red Foxes and Quails. 


Write lowest cash prices. s 
CHARLES BAISCH, 
Dyersburg, Tennessee. 











| SLATE ae ag ROOFING | 
$2.95 PER HOLL OF 100 SQUARE FEET. 


‘of man and horse 











ABRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 





tures of whatsoever nature or amount. 
If to this is added a record of all 
household expenses anda personal ac- 
count of each member of the family 
it will add tremendously to the inter- 
est of the records, but this will in- 
volve considerable-work and may be 
omitted at first. To start with a rec- 
ord of all farm sales and farm expen- 
ditures may be enough, but these can 
not be omitted. 

Third, a record of the production of 
dairy cows, poultry and other live- 
stocR should, be kept, as a means by 
which the quality of the stock can be 
improved by selection. This does not 
mean that a fecord of feed, labor, etc., 
be kept, unless the livestock is the 
chief feature of the farming, and cost 
accounting is to be attempted. A 
breeding record for all animals should 
also be kept, because of the value of 
the information such a record has. 
Perhaps this is sufficient for any one 
who has never kept farm records to 
start with, but there are other records 
which we would like to see every 
farmer keep, although they involve 
considerable careful work and 
difficulties. 

Man and horse labor are the two 
largest items in the cost of fafm pro- 
duction. For this reason we would 
like to see a record kept of every hour 
labor on the farm. 
This is not as difficult as it may at 
first appear, but it involves some ef- 
fort, and unless it is kept up with ac- 
curacy every day It can 
only be done when it_is set down 
practically every day, but no record is 
likely to be of more value in correcting 
mistakes of farm management. 

Records of the principal crops as to 
time of seeding, labor of man and 
horse, fertilizing, time. of harvesting, 
yields and values are of great value, 
not so much much for. determining 
cost of production as for enabling the 
farmer to correct mistakes .in man- 
agement. If nothing more than a re- 
cord of acreage, yields and values of 
crops are kept it will stimulate an in- 
terest which will later lead to more 
complete records as to labor, etc. 

In conclusion, if none of these re- 
cords will be kept, let me make a plea 
for a farm diary. Let at least on 
member of the family be encouraged 
to keep a diary or daily record of the 
interesting or essential activities of 
each day on the farm. The important 


some 


it is useless. 


farm work done, the state of the 
weather and occurences of interest 
can be set down in' a few moments 
and no better or more useful habit 
can be formed. 

Perhaps ‘if only two records are 


kept to start with, we would choose, 
first, the farm inventory, and next the 
farm diary. In short,-we are more in- 
terested in all farms starting the 
keeping of some sort. of record, of 
some part of the farm business, than 
in the small number who can, will or 
should keep the complete and compli- 
cated records necessary for cost ac- 
counting or actually estimating the 
cost of producing any farm crop. 


Vegetables Growing October 25 
R. J. Y. Savage, of Scotland Neck, 
N. C., writes us that on October 
25 he had the following vegetables 
growing in his garden: 





Evergreen sugar, pop; 
Solid South; Carrots: Dan- 
Old Standby; Beets 
bunch, runners; 
Lettuce: 3 va- 


Corn: 
Drumhead Savoy, 
vers; Collards: The 
Jeans: Snap, butter, 
Curled Norfolk; 
rieties; Mustard 
winter; Onions: 









Egyptians Sweet; Okra: Im- 


proved White Velvet; Pepper: Pimiento tp 
right (sweet), Cockspur, Coral Gem (hot); | 
Peas: Galavent or Lady, Garden; Ruta- 
bagas; Potatoes: Sweet, Irish; Turnins 


3 varieties; Tomatoes: 


Everbearing Straw- 
berries, now fruiting.- s 
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Son 


this, 
Fragrant—well, why not? It. Ss Cured N. ‘Natures Way} o 


It holds all nature’s fra- 


“I have tried a lot of tobacco in my day, but I 
don’t think you will ever run across anything more 
satisfying than this plug. It is real, “Sun Cured” 
tobacco, made in nature’s way. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON'S 


- “SUN-CURED” 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


If you have never put your teeth into a plug of 


erance of sun and air, acting 
tobacco 


upon the 
pleaf. 


choicest 





real “Sun Cured” tobacco, we recommend that you 
\try a plub of Brown & Williamson’s Sun Cured the 
next chance you get. 


BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CO., 
Winstee-Salm, ee. > 

















is where fhe water will go if your terraces are not 
constructed properly. Ask any State, District or 
County Agricultural School, or any United States 
County Farm Demonstration Agent or any other 
Authority on the subject and they will tell you that 
what you need is a 


Bostrom $20 Farm Level 


Also fills the bill for Ditching, Tile-Draining, Irrigating, Grad- 
ing, Road Building, Foundation Work, Etc. 

The Bostrom Farm Level has been on the market over thirty 

years, the latest improved having a Telescope with Magnify- 

ing Lenses, which enable you to see the cross on the target a 





quarter of a mile away. Man size Tripod, Leveling Rod, 

Target, Plamb-Bob, and full instructions included. Weight 15 

pounds, It is used and endorsed in every State and practically 

every County in the Union and you will endorse it too, after 

using it—if not, your money back, including express both ways, 

; Now is the time to do the work, before the heavy rains set in, 

LIMITED STOCKS OF MATERIAL PREVENT PROMISE OF SHIPMENT BEYOND A LIMITED PERIOD. 


Order today or write for description of Level and Telescope and details of our Money Back Guarantee. 
BOSTROM-BRADY MANUFACTURING CO. 58 Stonewall St., Atlanta, Ga. 











CLEVELAND BIG BOLL COTTON SEED 


PLANT the Cleveland and you can make over 
25 bales to the plow and do it without the use of 
-potash. No potash has been used on our farms 
since 1914, but Cleveland makes above amount. 


SEED AT $2-00 pER BUSHEL 
EXCELSIOR SEED FARMS, CHERAW, S. C.. 





























Any buggy you select from our catalog will be shipped DIRECT TO 
YOU upon payment. of $10. We allow a 60 days’ driving trial before 
Q considering the buggy sold, and guarantee for 
all time against defects. Our bu ugaies © are 
oT LIGHT, STRONG and EASY- 
NING—the FINISH 
BEAUTIFUL. They are 
BEST FOR THE SOUTH 
and preferred by experi- 
enced buggy buyers. 


Write for Aig et FACTORY prices. 
58_Main Street, BARNESVILLE, GA. 





Cabbage: | 


Kale: } 


>, Extra Hardy — 


B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 


F Ppa 


Famous Spotless Rubber Roofing—the South's favorite roofing |R0OF! 
material. We are roofing headquarters; over 5,000,000 eq. ft. sold to southern ~~ 
\ farmers last year. A strictly first-quality weather-pr: f, a roofing, oe ane 
sold direct by ““South’s Mail Order House”® at 4 to 4 ban usual |», 
prices. One-piece rolls of 108 sq. ft. with naile a tater o- nwt lay. 7 
. fully guaranteed. Write for free samples and catalog of 5000 bargains. ) ~~ 
The Spotiess Co., 10/7 E. Canal St., Richmond, Va. 








SHIPPED QUICK 
FROM RICHMOND 
LITTLE FREIGHT 
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In the manufacture 


So Schable Starck and Malt Clogs for necessary su 
Dried Skim-Milk to supply the hig 
Cylon. without A 
animal! protein camaaah ii, asa 
Feed Meal, and 





Somme Analysis: 


Simple directions which 
onmgeey oom 


Dept. 28 Peoria, Il. 


CALF MEAL 


Saves the cow's tmilk—promotes calf health ard rapid 
faising is no longer 


enterprise it used to 
been very generally adopted by dai 
raised to veal size, yield daproie 


calves are free fro-a many of the troublesthat afflict 


Sucrene Calf Meal Contains All 
the Nutrients Nature Demands 


iente not found in ordinary calf foods. Bone Meal for a large ae 


highly important “Fat Soluble A” 
young animals can not live or 
“et eqremmen, 

ddlinges—all high in nutritive quality. 


55% Carbohydrates and only 3% Fibre. 


Ready to Feed in a Few Minutes. 
any one can follow ac- 


00-pound sack from your dealer. ~ 
You will ind it verihes all we claim for it. If he a Calf Meal 
dose not handle a write us his name and we fs ties 
eee that The coupon or 
@ post — | Prings | rings you valuable vey e Ly 6 1 Ameo Par Maker, (55 sr) in) 


American Milling ents 


(Sucrene Foote for A Ant vy Ee Stock — Poultry 














e costly and difficult 
be—since Sucrene Calf Meal has 


men. 







300 to 400% 
the cost of whole milk. 





g to one-fou 






milk or other me! use 










of Sucrene Calf Meal we use several vitally 





ugar—more ensily diaeetible than mil 

discovered by Prof. Mc- 
row; Blood Flour for its strong 
to this are Linseed , Corn 







20% Protein, 4% Fat, 
















Please send me . ee literature 
eae checked below “se 23 









































































[ll Send You ncéditzr 
On 30. 30 Days FREE 


- ALVIN V. 


Trial 


= ; —+ —A yd Of- 
ri ps the Freight 
(or Half the Express) 


Be et 
ae perce st tell t me how many Oilers you need (allow 
one Oiler for ovary 50 hogs) and I 


freight paid 
I will also include with each Oil 


aoa let you 


out acent of money in advance. 

er enough Rowe’s Medi- 
for a fair test, so the trial won't cost you a 

hen the vane sativa, set them up in your hog lot 

r hogs use them 30 days. if saticfied, pay phe 





—— shown lew. it ake not p “yy just send them 
8 free to you. 


Can’t Get Out of Order 2 


“New Idea”’ nee are built heavy, 
Can’t get out 


at my expense, 


NO waves 
NO ROLLERS 
and dur- 


of order—; for 6 years. No 


guaranteed 
grings to break; no valves to stick; no wheels or rollers 


og. No low-down 


open reservoir to e filled with 


rain, snow or filth. No danger of freezing or flooding— 


works perfectly in uyse weather and hottest summer days. 
No waste of oil. 


Pay ar 





Our patent, adj adjustable “‘Spoon Dip’’ 
amount of oil (5 to 25 drobe) 

st the Oiler to rub, pute it ight 

See eee ams your of tice, teks. ‘eas 

begs eon tented, healthier, sthrifiier; 1 makes yea more mousy. 


Order DIRECT from This Advertisement 


no risk. Send x 
rapa foy 4 Use pesca a 





EVERY DAY IS A GOOD DAY 


For Representing 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














But write us today for our spare 
time offer. We will tell you how 
#o make money right in your own 
neighborhood. 

We will send you full particulars 
the same day we get your letter. 
Write today for information. 


Address 


To Mapp sansin Proves 





A Ala., ae. =. C., Memphis 


Tenn., and Dallas, Texas. 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantoes the reliability 
of advertising it carries.” 








GET FULL VALUE 


OUT OF YOUR GRAIN. 


Grind it and Feed it on your 

own place, where nothing is lost. f 
Besides roughage, live stock must 
have Concentrates. ‘Ground Grain 
is the most eff 


| FEED MULLS 
“Always Reliable”’ 
Crush ear oon fat or cw. 
out husks) and & Grind all kinds o 
small grain, cotton <, an 
Kafir. 10 po. 2 to 25 HP. 
Soles wee r without tor 
rite > toda 


The FP. By tog dad. a 
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{This is No, 
The forty-seventh, 





HOW TO CARE FOR FATTENING BEEF CATTLE 


By A. L. French 


46 of a series of 52 articles on ‘“‘How to Succeed With Hogs and Cattle.” 
“How to Feed Fattening Beef Cattle in the South,” will 


appear 





next week.j 
that in 


N A territory as wide as 
which The. Progressive Farmer 


goes on its weekly visits, one finds 
sections having almost every sort ol 
winter climate and varying almost as 


widely in soil 
types. These two 
factors determine 


to so great an ex- 
tent how fattening 


cattle should be 
handled during 
the winter that 


the points touched 
upon in this arti- 
cle must be of a 
general character 





| only—points that are in a gene ral way 


applicable to the whole section from 
Maryland to New Mexico and from 
the Potomac and Ohio to the Gulf. 

A thing that has been determined 
beyond question is that fattening beef 


cattle, to make the best gains when 
other conditions are right, must be 
kept dry under foot. In our sandy 


sections this problem takes care of it- 
self, but when the soils are heavy and 
receiving our average winter rainfall 
the problem of providing dry footing 
and dry beds for the cattle is entirely 
different. Sheds in the clay sections 
are, I believe, practically indispensa- 
ble where the best gains on steers is 
looked for. However, it is hardly 
practicable to confine fattening cattle 
under cover, because of danger that 
the lack of exercise and outdoor air 
will impair their appetites. 

A compromise will probably best 
meet the situation, so we will give the 
cattle sheds open to the south, plenty 
of bedding to provide for dry sleeping 
places, and‘a small yard attached, as 
well drained as it is possible to have 
it, and it bedded also if bedding suffi- 


cient be available at low cost. Water, 
pure and in abundant supply, should, 
of course, be provided in this yard or 


in the shed. 

A point not entirely germane to this 
subject but that has a strong bearing 
on the business of fattening cattle 
should be ‘considered in connection 
with this matter of shedding. It is to 
have sheds, yards and feed so ar- 
ranged that the minimum of labor 
will be required to do the work of 
feeding and hauling the manure. 
Where silage is fed, much time may 
be saved often by arranging for 
carriers to carry the silage on 
over the feed bunks. 


feed 


track 


There is another point connected 
with the open shed that should not 
be lost sight of by one who is run- 
ning fattening cattle anywhere save 


on open fields having a sandy soil. It 
is this that the shed not only 
the cattle from sleet storms that are 
almost sure to reduce gains in the 
colder sections of our territory—but 
at the same time accu- 
mulated manure from a possible loss 
food running from 25 per 
cent under normal conditions to 60 
per cent under bad conditions, and | 


protects 


protects the 


| have known of feed yards from which 








not 10 per cent per year of the plant 
food was saved that was deposited on 
the yard by the cattle being fed. This 
is the rankest sort of mismanagement 
in these times of high-priced fertiliz- 
ers, and at any time the manure ob- 
tained from the feeding operation is 
considered liberal pay for the labor 
of feeding the cattle. I would gladly 
feed 200 head each winter free of 
charge for any one who will furnish 
cattle and proper feed. 


All cattle carry more or less lice, and 
these blood-sucking pests must be 
controlled by the cattle feeder, if he is 
to secure the most rapid gains. Care 
must be taken, however, to spray the 
steers only when examination reveals 
the need for it, as any disturbance of 


fattening cattle should be avoided as 
far as possible. 

This is one of the most important 
points connected with fattening cattle 
—this matter of keeping them quiet 
and free from excitement,—the cuss- 
ing and yelling man has no business 
around the cattle feeding yard. Ner 
have-I much more use for the man 
who feeds the bunch and never sees 
the individual steer. It pays to be 
friendly with any class of livestock 
and big fat steers take so kindly to 
petting and do so well on it, mixed 
with their feed, that I always think it 
a pity wheh the care taker is unable 
to see his animals. The late L. H. 
Kerrick, of Illinois, one of the leading 
feeders of the United States twenty 


years ago, once told me that he con- -° 


sidered petting one of the very best 
steer-fattening feeds. 

Fattening cattle, that are hand-fed, 
should have their feed at certain reg- 
ular hours. They learn to expect their 
feed at that time and if the feeding is 
delayed the animals fret more or less 

The most important points in the 
care of fattening cattle as it sums it- 
self up to my mind, are dry sleeping 
quarters, a quiet herdsman, and reg- 
ular feeding. 


Competent Labor More Important 
Now Than Ever Before 


($1 Prize Letter) 

F THERE was ever a time it paid 
the farmer to employ -competent 
labor it is now, when low-priced labor 
is flying. from job to job, in many in- 
stances leaving the farmer that em- 
ployed it a disappointed man and a 
loser thereby. 

Last spring we hired two young 
men for a period of ten months, pay- 


ing them what many considered a 
fabulous sum. One of the young men 
was recently called to the colors, 


though not till a harvest of nearly 
two thousand bushels of grain was 
safely stored away. He was a con- 
tented man when called. The other 
hand is still on the job and perfectly 
contented. These fellows stuck per 
sistently to the farm, missing scarcely 
a day, when cheaper labor around 
them was flying from job to job in 
search of higher wages, giving not a 
thought to the farmers they were dis 
appointing and, in many instances, 
leaving them helplessly alone. Ow 
farm work has been done up on 
schedule time throughout the entire 
season in spite of the great labor 
shortage, due, we feel, to havy- 
ing competent labor, enabled 
us to carry out the cropping 
program through the without 
loss or disappointment, 


solely 
which 
entire 


season 


During our long experience in em- 
ploying farm labor we cannot recall 
a single instance where cheap, dissat- 
isfied labor was profitable. No dis- 
satisfied hand will apply himself and 
ever strive to please his employer. He 
cares not whether he loses his job, 
and can never be fully trusted. It 
pays handsomely to have farm labor 
that is competent and contented. This 
cannot be done with starvation wages. 
No farm hand will do his best when 
he does not care whether he loses his 
job or not. It pays in the end to pay 
the farm hand enough to make him 
want to hold his job. He will then 
strive to please his employer by put- 
ting speed, care and quality into his 
work that puts dollars in his employ- 
er’s pocket instead of disappointment 
and loss. Had our two regular hands 
that I have just spoken of disap- 
pointed us, as most of our day hands 
did, who were shifty fellows, a good 
portion of our crops would yef be in 
the fields unharvested. 

Penn Laird, Va. C.C. CONGER, Jr. 
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Saturday, November 16, 1918} 


Send us yourfurs. Shiptothe South’s 
best located furmarket—New Orleans. 
Don’t ship thousands of miles away— 


wastemoney paying bigexpresscharges 
—and wait cooks for your money! 


Why We Pay You More! 


We get cash to you in 24 to 48 hours! 
We pay more money, because of tre- 
mendous volume and low “over head’’ 
expense. Guarantee you biggest net 
profit, because you save big express 
charges. War has created terrific de- 
mand. With fewer trappers, fur prices 

‘oing sk ne Get ready now for 

IG PROFI | Write for Price List, 
Tags and full details. A postal ca 


will do. 
American Exporting and Fur Mfg. Co. 
Dept. [[4 425 Decatur Street, New Orleans, La. 








business. 


™ When you mar- 
a ket your catch, dol- 
lars alone count. 
High - quoting, 
promising price 
lists do not lead 
you to best results. 


We have practiced 
fairness in fur buying 


Let us send you our 
lists. 


Vi Send yournameand §: 
iN address to Dept. H 


it 





Peet i i (8 abe | Hi) ie eo, 








po and care for thcir skins so as to 
BR HIGHEST PRICES; chock full of 
other valuable information; no tra} can 
afford to be without this remarkable book. 
Sent FREE to any address with our 
money-making fur price list. Write today. 


Dep't. 258 , Se. teins, mo. 





WOOL CO.., Inc. 
816 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 





Farm Management in the Gulf 
Coast Country 


($2 Prize Letter) 
E FARM about 200 acres and try 


to rotate our crops so as to use 
each acre to the best advantage. We 
grow sweet potatoes for the early 
summer market, but do not plant 
Sweet potatoes on the same land 
mare than one year in three. The 
other two years we use corneand vel- 
vet beans very largely, with a few 
other crops to a limited extent, and 
will try to show how we make these 
crops fit in. p 
This year we had 45 acres planted 
in early sweet potatoes that we mar- 
keted in July and August. As soon 
as the potatoes were dug, we turned 
a bunch of hogs in this field to pick 
up the sweet potatoes that we left. 
A considerable growth ‘of potato 
vines and Mexican clover was made, 
and we turned the dairy cattle in this 
field also, in order to consume this 
growth. A few acres of Dwarf Essex 
rape was planted where the sweet 
potatoes were, for winter grazing for 
registered sows and pigs. We also 
planted a few acres of late Irish po- 
tatoes after the early sweet potatoes. 
A temporary fence will be run across 
the field to fence off the rape for win- 
ter grazing. 


The balance of the-land planted to 
early sweet potatoes was planted in 
oats during October for winter graz- 
ing, and about 20 acres of this will be 
allowed to mature oats for seed. The 
balance of this ground will be planted 
in Irish potatoes in February.- The 
20 acres of oat land where the ‘oats 
are allowed to mature will be planted 
broadcast in peas as soon as the oats 
are cut for hay. This year we made 
30 bushels of oats to the acre; and 1% 
tons of peavine hay, without fertilizer 
for either crop. We planted all of 
our peas and oats with a two-horse 
disk grain drill, and saved 25 per cent 
in the cost of seed, and get a ‘much 
more uniform stand. 


We have 100 acres planted in corn 
and velvet beans. Two rows of corn 
are planted three feet eight inches 
apart, with a two-row corn drill, and 
a disk marker is used in markihg the 
next row, leaving a space of six feet, 
in which space we plant a row of vel- 
vet beans, four to six weeks after the 
corn is planted. The corn gets two 
applications of fertilizer, 150 pounds 
of cottonseed meal and phosphate 
mixed, one to two, at time of plant- 
ing, and the same quantity applied 
between the two corn rows when 
the corn is about 12 inches high. We 
get an average of 40 to 60 bushels of 
corn per acre, and a ton of velvet 




















GRAPHITE 
AXLE GREASE 





Don't allow friction to ruin 
your equipment. Texaco Graphite 
Axle Grease keeps the bearings 
young and smooth, and enables 
you to get a bigger day’s work 
out of horse and wagon. It stays 
where it is put, and stays a long 
time. This 25-pound pail is well 
worth buying. 


The TEXAS COMPANY 
Petroleum and its Products 
General Offices, Houston, Texas : : Offices in Principal Cities 



































beans in the pod.” When the corn is 
sufficiently matured, we husk it in the 
field, and make two grades of it, one 
for seed and the other for feeding. 


We arrange to have corn and beans 
in three different fields, or else use 
temporary fences. We allow our 
dairy cattle to have the use of these 
fields just a few weeks in advance of 
our beef cattle. This practice is all 
right where grades are used. Hogs 
are also allowed the run of these 
fields at the same time the cattle are 
allowed the use of them. 


As soon as the firstfield is suffi- 
ciently grazed off, we disk it with a 
tractor, using a double-action disk, 
and the ground is immediately plowed 
with a 16-inch turning plow, using 
three mules to each plow. We use 
this plow instead of having four 
mules to a riding plow, with two bot- 
toms, as we can plow the ground a 








little deeper. This plowing is usually 
done after Christmas, on account of 
the grazing. Unless we have a great 
deal of rain, after the ground is plow- 
ed, disking with the tractor will be 
sufficient, although sometimes we find 
it necessary to plow the ground again 





ine hay, alfalfa, fodder. Specially ~ 
Built to alvoiien Soe Gas right end to 
wear for without replacements. 











before planting, in order to get the | 
best seed bed. 
L. T. RHODES. 

Bay Minette, Ala. 
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se to tewlace, A, . Jennings, Webe, 
mo: . , We’ 
Miss.,sa: .. Crushed 7000 bushelssnapped 
corn last season withous 6c expense, 

- 100% more capacity 


ings Sizes for 5 
=. Up; 600to 1 
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N ITEM that is sadly neglected-on many farms 

is the planting of ornamental and useful trees. 
By planting a few trees about the buildings in 
waste places, they will gradually grow into money 
. and add largely to the value of the farm. 





ARM management problems are varied and 

often difficult to solve. The saving of time and 
labor in, locating fences, gates and buildings, in 
planning fields and the rotation of crops, etc., for 
instance, call for the best judgment of intelligent 
farmers. 





N ALL America there is no more successful busi- 

ness man than Charles M, Schwab. He says: 
“Nobody has ever worked for me but many thou- 
sands have worked with me.” This utterance of a 
great captain of industry has its lesson for all em- 
ployers of labor, from the greatest to the smallest. 
Make your .men feel that they are working not 
merely for you, but with you, and treat them so as 
to prove that this feeling on their part is well 
grounded. 





HE livestock on many farms is the weakest point 

in the management. Scrub, mixed and cross- 
bred cows, hogs, sheep and goats are kept instead 
of high-grades and pure-breds. There is no excuse 
for this waste of valuable time, energy and high- 
priced feed on such unprofitable livestock. It is 
’ worse than foolish to spend time and waste feed 
on a mixture of scrubs. Good females and the best 
pure-bred males properly cared for mean the 
greatest profit. 





VEN high prices for farm products do not mean 

prosperity for farmers cultivating poor soil with 
one-horse plows and cultivators. It costs almost 
as much to grow an acre of corn yielding ten bush- 
els as an acre yielding fifty bushels. It requires as 
much labor to cultivate twenty acres with one- 
horse implements as it does to cultivate forty acres 
with labor-saving teams and tractors. Fertile soil 
and strong teams and labor-saving implements are 
absolutely necessary to prosperity on the farm. 





E DO well to rejoice over the “Six Months’ 

School Term” amendment, but the pity of it is 
that thousands and tens of thousands of North 
Carolina men and women who should have had the 
blessings of education have died or grown old 
while waiting for this happier day. For all the 
living men and women who cannot read and write, 
“moonlight schools” should be provided this win- 
ter. Write Dr. J. Y. Joyner, Raleigh, and ask him 
how to get part of the $25,000 state appropriation 
provided for this purpose. 





E KNOW of no exercise for these fall evenings 
which will prove more instructive and enter- 
taining for young and old than the filling in of 
the blank on page 19. One of the chief uses of all 
’ education is to develop in us an appreciation of 
what is best in each field of human effort, and 
members of no family can discuss together their 
reasons for regarding this or that object as a 
“favorite” in any particular class without being 
notably benefited. Try the “game of favorites” in 
your household and send us the blank showing the 
result. 





E idea of many farmers seems to be that the 

only way to make money on the farm is to keep 
down expenses. They look regretfully on every 
dollar that goes out, as though there is nothing 
that pays on the farm except stinginess. They do 
not seem to have a business man’s understanding 
of how to spend money to the best purpose. They 
withhold the few dollars they make and remain 
poor. Good business farmers invest practically 
every dollar made in soil fertility, farm equipment 
and home labor-saving devices and become more 
prosperous and more contented every year. 





T IS seldom advisable for a farmer to borrow 
money except to make fundamental farm im- 
provements or to buy really needed labor-saving 


a 


equipment or livestock. Debt is dangerous, and 
especially short-time loans. Congress passed the 
Rural Credit or Farm Loan Act to enable farmers 
to borrow money on long time at a low rate of in- 
terest to make needed improvements on the farm 
or to purchase necessary equipment for the farm. 
While every farmer should refrain from borrowing 
money to buy luxuries, no one should hesitate for 
one moment to borrow money, especially from 
Farm Loan Banks, with which to make necessary 
permanent improvements, 





T LAST, at last, after forty years of wandering in 

the wilderness of illiteracy and poor schools, 
North Carolina will now move up and take, in the 
ranks of civilized states, g position which we can 
look upon without humiliation. With even 
Mormon Utah giving its farm boys and girls a 
3l-weeks’- term, however, our local communities 
should not be satisfied even with the constitution- 
ally-guaranteed six-months’ or 24-weeks’ term, but 
continue voting local taxes for longer terms, better 
equipment, and better paid teachers, together with 
consolidation of districts where needed to provide 
larger school units and proper grading of pupils. 
North Carolina has shown that it is at last wide- 
awake educationally. Now let us keep going until 
we give North Carolina childhood as good a chance 
in life as childhood gets in any other state! 


sore 





The Farmer’s Share of the Consumer’s 
Dollar—And How to Make It Larger 


HE question is often asked, “How much of the 

consumer’s dollar goes to the farmer, and is 

the farmer getting a bigger or smaller share 
than formerly?” 

Assistant Secretary Ousley of the United States 
Department of Agriculture gave an interesting an- 
swer to this question in his recént address before 
the American Bankers’ Association. Taking wheat, 
potatoes, onions, beans, eggs, hens, beef cattle and 
hogs, he says that out of each dollar paid by the 
consumer of any specific-product in 1915 the farmer 
got the number of cents indicated below: 

Kees 
Hens 


Beef cattle 
Hogs 


ee eeeeccvecs 59 cents 
. 60 cents 
-.46 cents 

60 cents 


Wheat 
Potatoes 
Onions ..cecsees 
Beans 

Since 1915 the situation has improved somewhat, 
the farmer this year (1918) getting out of the con- 
sumer’s dollar the following amounts: 


70 cents 


Soveccdeseres 69 cents 
...59 cents 

..-47 cents 
34 cents 


67 cents 


He 61 cents 


Be 


FIOBS socccccsccese 42 cents 


57 cents 

On all these products except potatoes, beans 

and beef, it will be seen that the farmer’s share is 

now larger than it was before the world war began. 

a 

But the farmer’s share is not yet large enough. 

Exploitation rather than service seems to be too 

often the aim of the middleman handling farm 
products. As Mr. Ousley puts it: 

“Marketing is the business side of agriculture 
and it is the side that has been the most neg- 
lected, becauSe, to a large extent heretofore, 
commerce has made little attempt to serve 
agriculture in the true sense but has taken 
advantage of the farmer’s lack of information 
and aloofness from the currents of trade to 
exploit his products. The necessary middle- 
man is entitled to fair profit, but many of the 
transactions between the farmer and the con- 
sumer are unnecessary and wasteful, and some 
of them are mere sharp practice which should 
not be countenanced in honorable commerce.” 


This is all too generally true, and it is also true, as 
Mr. Ousley went on to say, that bankers “by their 
influence over credits and commercial obdigations 
generally” can do much to discourage this condi- 
tion. As Mr. Ousley says: “In nearly all agricul- 
tural regions there are the beginnings of codper- 
ative marketing by farmers. Many of these under- 
takings have been wrecked by lack of skill or lack 
of perseverance, or lack of cohesion; many others 
have been wrecked by the steady and sometimes 
by the unfair opposition of men of commerce.” 

It has also happened too often that our banks 
have given more encouragement to the profiteering 
middleman than to the struggling group of codper- 
ating farmers. We are glad Mr. Ousley reminded 
bankers of their duty in this matter. 

lll 

Only by codperative marketing can the farmer 

hope to get his full share of the consumer’s dollar. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


This is true because codperative marketing means: 

(1) Selling in larger quantities than individual 
farmers can offer. 

(2) Better classification, grading, or packing than 
is practicable when only small quantities are 
offered. 

(3) More expert knowledge of market conditions 
and prices on the part of the agent of the codper- 
ative group than it is possible for each farmer 
acting independently to get or take time to get. 

Even though it does mean some hard work and 
some before achieved, 
therefore, farmers in every neighborhood should 
set out now to establish codperative marketing 
organizations and never give up until success is 
finally won, 


mistakes final success is 





More Farm Management Data Relating 
to Southern Farming Needed 


HE greatest weakness of such farm manage- 

ment data or facts as we have relating to the 

South is that they are too few in number and 
apply to special or local conditions, making them 
of little value for the general guidance of the 
farmer. For instance, the observations of most of 
us have given the impression that the livestock 
farmer produces, on the average, larger yields than 
the farmer who grows field crops chiefly, and we 
have some data to prove that such is the case. But 
a farm management investigator comes forward 
with alleged data which he claims show that the 
man who produces field crops chiefly makes larger 
yields than. those farmers of that state who are 
chiefly livestock farmers. We might have expected 
that the field crop farmers in a €omparatively new 
country like Oklahoma would make larger incomes, 
or have more money, because jn selling crops from 
the farm they throw in to boot a larger part of 
their farm, or sell-more soil fertility, than the live- 
stock farmer; but few of us would have expected 
that they would grow larger yields per acre for a 
term of years. 

Frankly, we do not believe that these data, how- 
ever carefully they may have been compiled or 
however intelligently they may have been inter- 
preted in relation to these Oklahoma farms, indi- 
cate the truth as applied to the average or general 
run of such farms in other sections of the South. In 
short, while they may represent the actual facts as 
applied to the small number of farmers investi- 
gated, the fact that they are at variance with the 
accumulated observations of a much larger number 
of farms, illustrates the need for more farm man- 
agement data and for a more complete collection 
and analysis of those data or facts now in exist= 
ence, but which are scattered throughout farm 
literature in such a manner as to be unusable. 


Why Not Hold a Family Council About 
Fall Planting? 


ALL planting of fruit trees, shrubs and flowers 

should be done carefully, thoughtfully and 

with a définite plan. Let’s not wait till some 
tree agent accidentally comes along, and then de- 
cide in a few minutes what we want and don’t 
want. On the contrary, let’s hold a family council 
(it’s a mighty good thing for the farmer to hgeve 
the whole family join in discussions of farm prob- 
lems anyhow) and get this whole thing wisely and 
profitably figured out. . 

Let’s decide now just how many trees of each 
fruit we want, how miany grapes and what kinds, ~ 
how many strawberry plants and just where we 
will plant everything. At the same time let’s put in 
an-order for some pecan trees and crape myrtles 
and flowering bulbs. We must make the South a 
land of beauty as well as a land of plenty; and 
“flowers and fruits” naturally seem to go together 
anyhow. The pecan makes a fine shade tree, be- 
sides providing nuts of high food value. 

Why not get out pencil and paper some night 
after supper and make out a definite “fall planting ® 
plan” in consultation with Mrs. Farmer and the 





boys and girls? 
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A Fight to Save Civilization 


menace to the 


WE write this, the German 
world’s future seems definitely. destroyed. 
This week, therefore, it seems that we can 


st turn aside from our régular study of the war 
o ask what is the real meaning of our victory, and 
hat, on the other hand, would have been the 


ffect on the world if Germany had won. 

Often when someone has said, “America is 
ghting to save civilization,” or “We are fighting 
to make the world safe for democracy,” the answer 
has been made: “Oh, well, I suppose that is good 
ratory, but what does it all mean? I know we 
iust beat Germany and beat her: soundly, but our 
\verage man doesn’t understand about ‘saving 
ivilization’ and ‘making the world safe for 
lemocracy’.” 

Perhaps. the average man doesn’t understand 
cbout it. But there is no reason why he shouldn’t 
understand and every reason why he should. It 
s a subject very much worth studying. 

4 
A 


What Is Civilization? 


- 
ANKIND makes progress* by slow stages. 
The finest things in human life make up 
what is called our “civilization”. When 


some great principle is settled in favor of right, 
when it becomes recognized as one of the rules all 
people should observe,.that becomes an addition 
or contribution to our civilization, and men should 
be ready to fight and die to keep that principle in 
force. For when such-a hard-won principle is lost, 
mankind slips back toward barbarism and sav- 
ugery. | “4 

All great nations, for example, have long taken 
it for granted that human slavery will nowhere be 
ullowed, and that men everywhere will be left free 
to worship God in their own way. If Germany had 
declared herself to be fighting against either of 
these great principles, if she had declared herself 
fighting to re-establish slavery or religious perse- 
cution in all &reas controlled by her, everybody 
would have seen at once how civilization or human 
progress would have been set back by a German 
victory. 

Now the facts are that Germany has been fight- 
ng against principles just as necessary to civili- 
zation and the progress of mankind as the free- 
dom of man’s body and conscience from the evils 
just mentioned. Let us see weet these principles 
ire. 


& 
A Fight for the Sacredness of Promises 


IRST of all comes the sacredness of treaties. 
PPitankina has long taken it for granted that 

treaties, or promises, which one nation gives 
another should be regarded as sacred. Yet Ger- 
many, as we have seen, has taught for years that 
“national interests” or “necessity” may excuse the 
rreaking of a treaty. And she gave the world 
a sickening example of her bad faith in the way she 
broke her treaty with Belgium. She cannot even 
say that that treaty was made to fit peace condi- 
tions and that, war therefore changed as situation. 
Germany’s treaty with Belgium was “definite 
promise as to precisely what she would ee in case 
of war, and meant absolutely nothing if it did not 
ipply to war. Yet Germany broke it, and her 
leaders said “necessity” justified her breaking, it. 
When the German Chancellor spoke of this treaty 
1s “a scrap of paper,” it doesn’t matter whether it 
vas a slip of the tongue ora carefully prepared 
statement, because we know anyhow it was all 
that the Germany of that time really thought of 
any promise. 

Would it not have been indeed a terrible loss to 

ivilization if nations which preach and practice 
such doctrines had won this war and gained ruler- 
ship over the world? If great nations and gov- 
ernments and kings should show so little regard 
or their word, their promises, their honor, how 
long could plain men.in dealing with one another 
be expected tq live up to the olden definition of an 
upright man: “one who sweareth to his own hurt 
nd changeth not”—that is to say, one who makes 
‘ promise which afterwards hurts but yet manfully 
ag unflinchingly keeps the faith? “The promise,” 

s has been said in a paragraph it is worth any- 
body's while to study, “is the extension of respon- 
sibility through time. It is unknown to brutes or 
reptiles and is the first mark of man. The vow, or 





promise, is to the man what the song is to the bird, 
or the bark to the dog; his voice whereby he is 
known. If civilization depends on anything, it is 
this frail cord flung from the forgotten Hills of 
Yesterday to the invisible Mountains of Tomor- 
row.” 

It is a terrible charge against a*man to say that 
he is a liar. It is a terrible charge against a gov- 
ernment to say that it has become a liar-govern- 
ment. Yet, President Wilson, cool, deliberate man 
that he is, carefully weighing his words, declared 
some months ago: “We cannot take the word of 
the present rulers of Germany as a‘guarantee of 
anything that is to endure.” And for all these 
reasons civilization would have suffered, human 
progress woukl have been set back, if the race of 
man had shown itself willing ‘to let a government 
which showed so little regard for its word, its 
promise, its treaties, win this war and thereby win 
the chief place in the rulership of the whole world. 


a 
Secondly, It Is a Victory Over Brutality 


N THE second place, all the great nations have 

long taken it for granted that soldiers should 

make war only on armed men and then in brave 
and -honorable fashion, never by terrorism or 
cruelty to women and children, the old and the 
defencéless. It has been only a few years since 
representatives of the great nations meeting at 
The Hague made rules to safeguard this principle. 
Yet Germany ih this war (again breaking her 
word) declared that whatever plan helped her win 
was justifiable, that “might is right” and that no 
plea from womanhood or childhood or age should 
stand in her way. ° 

In a German war-song, “The Chant of the Ger- 
man Sword,” the German author makes this sword 
say: “I have slaughtered the old and the sorrow- 
ing; I have struck off the breasts of women; and I 
have run through the bodies of children who gazed 
at me with the eyes of the wounded lion. . . . It 
is meet and right that I should cry aloud my pride, 
for am I not the flaming messenger of the Lord 
Almighty?” 

It was because of such doctrines and such poli- 
cies that Germany brought into the list of her 
enemies countless thousands of persons who had 
wished ta remain neutral. But Germany’s course in 
Belgium forced them to ask themselves these ques- 
tions: Would there not be a great lass to civiliza- 
tion, would not human progress be set back, if a 
nation preaching and practicing such savage doc- 
trines should win the war and win first place 
among the nations of the earth? If great nations 
should practice brutality in dealing with one an- 
other, if great nations should teach that “might 
is right” and that strong nations may rob or. ter- 
rorize the weak, how would it be possible to keep 
individual men from also slipping back .to manners 
and customs of savagery and the brute-world? 
How could the finer standards and principles of 
civilization be preserved? 

The victory over Kaiserism therefore is plainly 
a victory over brutality. 

& 


Next, We Have Fought for Democracy 


HE best definition of a democracy yet given 
is Lincoln’s: “Government of, for, and by the 
people.” Now the problem is to make the 
world safe for such governments. That is to say, 
we must make it safe for such governments to 
live and’ go on without being in constant danger 
from the other kind of governments—governments 
“of, for, and by kings.” 


It is the king-controffed governments that 
have threatened the world’s peace. Let us take 
the history of Germany as an illustration. The 


Hohenzollern family first gets control of Prussia. 
Then Frederick Hohenzollern wishes to increase 
the glory and power- and territory of his kingdom 
and hand down a yet greater kingdom to his sons. 
Now William Hohenzollern wishes to do the same 
thing. And with his tremendous personal power 
and with his Great General Staff meeting in secret 
and his Bundesrath meeting in secret, and with 
70,000,000 people subject to his control, he is able 
to go on year after year strengthening his army 
and navy and making secret understandings with 
other kings. So the king-ruled governments may 
plot continuously against the free peoples of the 
world—the peoples that wish only to go about 
their own business and have no ambitions or jeal- 


(17) 1261 
ousies of other’ peopiés. So we see what is meant 
by “making the world safe for democracy.” It 
means making the world safe for these peaceful 
and people-ruled governments, safe against, the 
greed and power of king-ruled governments. 

& 


We Have Fought a War Against War 


OW in fighting for this last principle, the 
principle of safety for the people-ruled na- 
“ -tions of the earth, we are fighting to hold 
the progress that civilization has made toward an- 
other great gain for human happiness. Ever since 
our American Declaration of Independence, the 
world has been working not only toward rule by 
the people instead of rule by kings, but also toward 
settling disputes by peaceful methods instead of 
by war. 

The nations fighting Germany, it is true, have not 
decided that wars can wholly be done away with. 
It is trué, however, that it is among these nations 
that the sentiment against war is most powerful 
It is among these peoples that the demand is 
strongest for settling disputes between nations by 
arbitration or by courts, as disputes between indi- 
viduals have long been settled. But the Germany 
of the Kaiser set her face against all these ideas. 
She laughed at arbitration, and when the n@tions 
some years ago sent representatives to The 
Hague to try to work toward a substitute for war 
through arbitration or a Supreme Court of Na- 
tions, it was the continuous opposition of Ger- 
many more than anything else which made the 
effort a failure. 

Even if’ allied victory leaves Germany submis- 
sive, we may still be far from having absolutely 
rid the world of war. There are many difficulties 
to overcome before we can have all disputes be- 
tween naticns settled by a world-court, to say 
which nation is right, instead’ of by a battle to 
show which nation is stronger. 

But among America and her Allies there is a 
will to work toward this happy result. In Germany 
and her allies in this war there was no sugh will. 

America and her Allies would seek. to hold all 
the ground that has been gained in the effort to 
abolish war and steadily push yet further on. A 
victory for the Kaiser would have wiped out all the 
gains that have been made and put the world back 
where it was a thousand years ago when war was 
thought part of the regular business of govern- 
ment and no big nation hesitated to rob a smaller 
one. a $ 

Just as doing away with slavery was,a big gain 
made for civilization in the nineteenth century (I 
say this as'a son of a Confederate soldier and‘as 
one who believes secession was permitted under 
the Constitution), and just as religious freedom 
was a great gain for civilization made in an earlier 
century, so with Allied victory, some long ’step to- 
ward peace instead of war will be a twentieth cey- 
tury gain for mpesaes 3x 


What Victory. Should Mean 


ROM all that has been Said, therefore, it is 
Pisin no thoughtless or meaningless state- 

ment when somebody says that America has 
been fighting “to save civilization” or “to make the 
world safe for democracy” or.“to keep the earth a 
decent place to live in:’” America has fought to save 
three of the most precious gains of civilization: 

(1) The Sacredness of Promises; the duty of men 
and nations to keep their word, no matter whether 
it helps or hurts. 

(2) For Right and Mercy above Might and Bru- 
tality; the duty of men to fight fairly and bravely, 
to show regard for childhood, womanhood and old 
age, and to take no mean advantage of the weak. 

(3) The Safety of Democracies or People-ruled 
Countries; so that they may not be endangered by 
ambitious and war-mad king-ruled countries. 

These three gains for civilization had already 
been won by mankind and we fought merely to 
hold and keep them. The other gain, not yet 
wholly won, but*which Allied victory will make 
possible and German victory would have made 
impossible, is :— 

(4) A League of Nations to Enforce Peace, pro- 
viding at last the same honorable and peaceful way 
for deciding quarrels between nations which our 
courts have long provided for deciding quarrels 
between individuals. 


A Thought for the Week 


[rickes less patience with laziness than with 





wickedness. In the long run it does just as much 

harm, there is so much more of it. If you don’t be- 
lieve it get out your Bible tonight and read the 
25th Chapter of Matthew and see what happened 
to the people who didn’t do things. The Bible 
never once says they did anything wrong: They 
simply don’t do anything—just lazy.—Mrs. Lindsay 
Patterson. 
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“Yep! I like milking, now 
p29 


, Pve got a light to see by! 


a ITH that big globe of Carbide Light chiding, down on every- 
thing it seems as though I could almost find a needle in the 
hay. When Winter comes on and the days are short it makes 

a powerful sight of difference, now we've got a Colt Lighting Plant. 
Seems like living! 

“I got another light fixed outside the barn. When we come in at 

night from visiting, I can unhitch, as you might say, in broad daylight. 

“The Lord was good to us last year.* The crops paid fine. The 

me one thing we’d been longing for was modern, up-to-date lighting. 

a So we got a Colt Plant. Now we’re happy. Yep! real happy. 

“Why a Colt Plant? 

: “Where is there a plant can touch it? Look at the light! Beats 

the others all to pieces! Makes them look like lightning bugs! 

"Listen! Once a month [I drop a little of this carbide — it’s 
like crushed stone—into the generator that stands in the corner of 
the cellar—and add a little water. For the rest of the time we 
don’t even know the Colt Plant is in the hoyse. 

“Couple of years ago, when I was down the river, I saw miners 
going down into the coal mines, ¢ach With a little carbide lamp on 
the front of his cap. They’ve got the whole town lighted up with 
Carbide Light down there. ~ 
P “Thinks I, if it’s good enough for them, it’s good enough for 

“ me! Later, I found a number of our neighbors have them, Judge” 
Foster has a Colt Plant. 

“Here comes the wife to tell me supper’s ready. She cooks it 
on the Colt Gas Stove, you know—’bout ten or fifteen minutes over 
the same gas that lights the house and barns. So long.” 

> 


Carbide Lighting OLT.. Cooking Plant 


There is no other system so economical as the Colt Carbide Lighting 
‘and Cooking Plant. There is nothing to get out of order, nothing to 
wear out. It is practically indestructible. Silently, automatically, it 
ives the most powerful, soft white light known to scientists. After 
fs years of competition it still outsells all rival lighting systems for 
country homes, : . 
” Write today for the names and addresses of neighbors} 


who dre enthusiastic inits praise. Over 250,000 families 
light their homes and do their cooking in this way. 


J. B. COLT COMPANY, 42nd Street Building, New York 


sr=FUNK EGG FARM COCKERELS 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Tom Barron, 1918-hatched males from my full- 
blood pens ready for immediate delivery. All these 
birds are from high egg record, trap-nested fe- 
males. Prices $2.50 up; Write for free booklet 
giving prices and description for Fall Breeding 
Stock. 


FUNK EGG FARM, 


LYLE W. FUNK, Owner, Box 4, BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS. 


- Apollo 


ee yecchcr soces Roofing Products ¢ 


Weather proof— 
For lasting service and fire protection use metal 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO-KrysTone Galvanized Sheets are carefully manuf 6 
tured and highest in quality. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding. Oul- 
verts, Silos, and general sheet metal work. Sold by leading dealers. 
‘For fine residences and public buildi KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL 
fing Tin Plates are unexcelled. k for the Keystone ad 
below regular brands. Send for our “Better Buildings’’ booklet. @ 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Our. Farm Women 
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LET’S BOTHER 


ET’S bother ourselves a little bit 

With the troubles of other folk; 

Let's bother ourselves to help them bear 
The weight of their daily yoke 

Let's bother ourselves to help them sing 
And help them laugh and smile; 

Let’s bother oufselves with how they live 
If just for a little while. 


Let's bother ourselves, though oft we say, 
We haven't time to do it; 

Let's bother ourselves for our fellow-men 
I'm sure we'll never rue it. 

Let’s bother ourselves to help ther out 
When they’re in distress and trouble; 

Let's bother ourselves to make their care 
Blow by like an airy bubble. 


Let’s bother ourselves; it may not count 

But the fact that we took some 
thought 

For the way they lived and the way they 
strove 
And the battle of life they fought, 

Will have its bearing on our own lives 
And make it finer and sweet 

To face the storms tb sometimes round 
Our own bared te:. ~les beat. 

Let’s bother ourselves a little bit 
To be as true and kind 

As ever we can to the weary heart, 
The troubled body and mind. 

Let’s bother ourselves to utter a word 
Of kindly cheer each day 


As gown through the toil and trust of 
life 
We struggle along our way. 


—Selected. 











Household Management Sugges- 
tions 
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| leaves, shavings, 
* 





WANTED! wSitts He Peayrreccne feral 


=» AGENTS 
The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at — 
s * every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write i today for our money making offer. 








= 
WOMAN owes it,to her family to 
be as pretty, clean, sweet and smil- 
ing as she can, and she owes it to the 
public to make her house present a 
pretty, clean, sweet and smiling coun- 
tenance also. It takes paint, flower 
seed, curtains and care to do it, but 
the poorest can at least make an at- 
tempt. I think »so, what say you? 
—*% * 

If you place the seed you have 
saved for planting next year in bot- 
tles and label them and arrange them 
along the back of the pantry shelf 
you will find yourself taking pride in 
them. Before you know it you will 
realize that you have none of this or 
that seed and will be requiring it. 
They may be scarce before another 


year., 


* * * 


We have been talking honey and its 
uses, but the real truth of the matter 
is that there is almost no honey to be 
had. In some places ninety cents a 
quart is asked for it. The main rea- 


| son for its lack this year of all years 


when we need it so much is that the 
bees were killed by the cold last win- 
ter. A little protection and they would 
have lived to gather honey this year. 
Do not wait for the men to protect 
the hives if they are busy., Send for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1012, The “Protec- 
tion of Bees in Winter”, and Bulletin 
1014, “Wintering Bees in Cellars,” and 
do it yourself. They should be made 
rain-proof and wind-proof with dry 
chips and sawdust. 
. + . 


Don’t get in a rut. Pul' yourself 
together every once in a while and 
ask yourself if you are jogging along 
too complacently. If you are, do 
something. Read a story that is in- 
spiring, shift the furniture, buy some 
new roses, go for a visit, or last and 
best, do some real work for the War 
Service campaign. 

* 


*x * 


Some women accomplish results by 
brains and tact and some by sheer 
physical labor. It is not a bad ques- 
tion for each of us to ask ourself to 
which class she belongs. 


A system of housework, well 
thought out for the needs of her own 
family is almost necessary if the fam- 
ily is to codperate effectively. It is a 
theory that works. Of course there 
will be times when sickness and other 
matters will prevent working by 
schedule, but in the main the details 
become habit. 

The other day a woman said, glanc- 


— 


ing at the clock, “Here, it is ten- 
thirty and my beds are not made.” 
“Have you a special time for them?” 
I asked. “Yes, from ten to ten-thirty 
is reserved for that work,” she 
plied: Then she looked at the calen- 
dar and observed, “This week or next 
I wash my blankets. I almost forgot 
it.” I knew then why the machinery 
of her household seemed to work so 
smoothly. 


It is well to have a written outline 
of work for the month, week,.the day 
and the hour. It should embrace ev- 
erything from a time for washing the 
hair to writing home and from re- 
placing worn-out kitchen wear to vis- 
iting the county home, 


a 


e 
ré- 








Prize Winners in the “What My 
Community Has Done’’ Contest 


r WAS very hard to choose the prize 

winners in the “What My Com- 
munity Has Done” contest, because 
each particular community showed a 
triumph over some difficulty particu- 
lar to itself. As we said of the “Rest 
Room Contest” a few months ago, we 
wish.each letter could receive a prize 
for all were so splendid. 

Following are the prize winners: 


Jones, Cropwell, Ala 


First prize—Mrs. Blair . 
- Jr., Minter 


Second~ prize-——Mrs, E. Lide, 
Ala 


Third prize—Mrw C, N. Justice, Rutherford- 
ton, N. C, 

Fourth prize—Avetta Sigler, Guntown, Miss. 

Fifth prize—Mrs, Margaret A. Helms, North 
Chattanotdga, Tenn. 

Sixth prize—Mrs. B, T. Holman, Springfield, 
South Carolina, 

Seventh prize—Miss Eula 
kee, North Carolina. 


Martin, . Milwau- 
We shall publish some of the prize- 
winning letters later. 


The following contestants deserve 
special mention both for the sake of 
the community and the writer: 

Mrs. T. M. Triplett, Mashulaville, Miss. 

Lucy Talton, Selma, N, CG, 

Maude Smith, Prospect, Ala. 

Margie Helm, Pilot Point, Texas. 

Hattie M. Belle, Gurdon, Ark. 

Mrs. T. L. Bailey, Gorman, N. C. 

J. M. Hammond, Jr., Lexington, Ala, 

Mrs. Dane Greer, Summers, Ark, 

Mrs. J. E. Kent, Franklin, Ga. 

Mrs. J. K. Miller, Milano, Texas. 


There was one letter to which the 
judges did not award 4 prize, but »e- 
Cause it seems to typify the spirit of 
the whade South, in all our work, I 
can not refrain from sharing the 
beauty of it with you. It is from Mrs. 

D. H. Rust, Pelican, La. ~ 


“When a man gives as much as our 
boys are giving, cheapness of soul and 
of purpose vanishes. Because this is 
sO, Our community has put its shoul- 
der to the wheel for a long pull and a 
strong pull to help the thirty-one 
soldiers we sent from here, and all 
other American soldiers, to vanquish 
the Hun and .get back as quickly as 
possible. Our quota on the Third J 
Liberty Bond was eleven thousand ; 
dollars. We made it fifteen thousand 
with no effort or begging or cajoling. 
One hundred of this was paid in by a 
Negro woman eighty years old, who @ 
lives alone and works a crop for a 
living. We as promptly responded to 
to the W. S..S. call. One farmer said ; 
he had invested every dollar in Lib- 
erty Bonds because he had no son to 
go and help. Another farmer, whose 
gray head testifies to his growing in- 
ability to perform manual labor, in-, 
vested nearly all the savings of a life 
time, ‘because,’ he said, ‘if that money 
can bring comfort to my two boys or 
some other boys, I can live comforta- 
bly without it.’ 

“We have a Red Cross chapter, and 7 
every woman in the community sews ~ 
and knits. Further than this, women 
refuse to buy expensive clothing, re- 
fuse to use foods that can be released 
for the soldiers, and delight in a kind 4 
of coéperative economy club where ~ 
each can profit by knowledge and ex- 
perience of the other. 

“We are striving to give the best to” 
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“Pm proud of 
this floor 


It used to look dirty and 
ugly, but a couple of coats of 


Lowe Brothers 


Hard-Drying 
FLOOR PAINT 


made it look like another 
floor. And it’s so easy to 
keep bright and clean.”’ 

We recommend Harp 
Daryrineo Froor Parnt for all 

rs where a solid color is 

desired. Very durable and 
sanitary. 

Colors to suit your taste 
—ask for color card, 


The Lowe Brothers 
(Company. . 


495 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Boston New York Chicago 
ersey Ci Kansas City 
Minneapolis . 








Illustrated booklet 
free on request. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 


(CONSOLIDATEQ) 


30 State Street = New York City 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 4c & up 


Pear, Piam, Cher 

ee Yherry, Small Fruits, Strawberries, Vines, Nuts, ete. 
GENUINE HALE BUDDED from Bearing J. H. HALE TREES, 
GENUINE Delicions APPLES, Write for free ontalog. 

TENN. NURSERY CO. Clevetand,Tenn. 











—THE HOOSIER POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 
water fowls, Chickens, @eese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. lso pedigreed 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send 3c stamp 
for catalog. Mention this paper when 


writing. Address 
4. R. SCIRCLE, WAVELAND, IND. 


Get a Feather Bed 


ran Beds 25-ib, 69.95; 30-Ib. $10.95; 35-Tb. $11.95; 40-Ib. 
tic %, two 3-lb. Pillows $1.75. All new feathers, best 
icking. We have 61,000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 
satee satiefaction or money back. Mail order or write 
for catalog today. 


SANITARY BEDDING CO., Dept. 102 CHARLOTTE, ¥.C. 


New Feather Beds only $11.25 


Sexi nentbor Fillews $2.15 per pelt Bow Feathers, best 
0 staction guaranteed, rite for new log. 
SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO... Desk 50 ce 


oo 




















our country in thought, word and 
deed, and to maintain optimism at all 
hazards. No prejudice can blind us to 
the accomplishments of the Govern- 
ment, and nothing can cause us to be- 
little"its achievements. Our boys are 
learning a fine idealism in the Army 
and Navy,, and we want to imitate 
this in civil life.” 


RECIPES FOR THE INFLU- 
ENZA CONVALESCENT 


WHEN one is recovering from an 
illness one is apt to have a set- 
back if one takes heavy food before 
the stomach is str@ng enough to di- 
gest it. The usual method of starting 














to eat after an illness is gradual. First , 


come the broths that ‘stimulate the 
action of the stomach muscles and di- 
gestive juices. Remember always 
that beef tea, mutton broth, gelatine, 
bouillon, etc., contain practically no 
nourishment and must not be depend- 
ed on for building up the body. They 
are steps to the house, as it were, nec- 
essary and leading to the real thing, 
but not the thing itself. 

Next come milk, usually adulterated 
with lime water; cream soup, egg 
lemonade, grape juice, ice cream and 
well cooked and strained cereals. 
These are very nourishing and still 
are generally considered liquid diet. 


Soon the convalescent is allowed to 
take a few grains of well cooked ce- 
real such as rice and bread crumbs in 
the broth. 

Then comes semi-liquid diet which 
includes custards, soft cooked eggs, 
baked apples, spoon bread, milk toast, 
etc. 

Solid diet begins with the most 
easily digested foods, like baked Irish 
-potato, the breast of chicken, a few of 
the softer vegetables, such as tomato 
pulp, cereals and canned peaches. At 
is wise to avoid fried or greasy food 
until the digestive system has fully 
regained its vigor. 


Broths.—Let about three pounds of meat 
or broken bone soak % hour in two quarts 
cold water to which a little salt has been 
added. -Bring slowly to boiling point and 
boil two hours. Strain, cool, remove fat, 
heat a portion, flavor and serve. The above 
is the general rule but the good cook knows 
a thousand varieties. Salt, pepper, green 
celery top, freshly dried, and a slice of on- 
ion alWays add if cooked with the meat, The 
meat may be beef bone, beef flesh, mutton, 
veal, chicken, turkey carcass or pieces of 
several meats.- lt can be served as it is or 
cleared by boiling and beating egg “white in 
it, it can ke made white with milk, pink 
with tomato pulp, or brown with browned 
flour or sugar. The meat itself browned 
gives a delicious flavor. As to flavoring 
there are onion, celery, carrot, temato, po- 
tato, parsley, pepper and so on. Of spices 
there are mace, celery salt, cloves, bay leaf, 
red pepper and the commercial ones such as 
Kitchen Bouquet. Cereals add variety: rice 
is the favorite while the small lettered or 
figured kinds of macaroni have tempted 
many a child to an appetite. 

The secret of soup making is to have it de- 
licious always but never twice the same and 
to have no one strong flavor predominate. 

Turkey Broth.—Break turkey carcass in 
pieces, removing all stuffing; put in kettle 
with any bits of meat that may be left over. 
Cover with cold water, bring slowly to boll- 
ing-point, and simmer two hours. Strain, 
remove fat, and season with salt and pepper, 
One or two tops of cooked 
With the carcass to give flavor, 
also.a small slice of onion 

Tomato Broth.—1% ‘ups tomatoes, % 
cups water, 2 tablespoons butter, 1 table- 
spoon cornstarch, sprinkle with pepper and 


celery salt, % tablespoon salt, 3 cloves. 


celery may be 


additional 


Mix all ingredients together and cook 165. 
stirring occasionally to prevent 
Strain and serve 


minutes, 
sticking. 

Celery Cream Soup.—2 green celery tops, 
1 cup water, 1 cup milk, 2 tablespoons but- 
ter, 2 teaspoons cornstarch, % teaspoon 
salt, % teaspoon pepper. 

Boil celery and water. In another vessel 
melt the butter, rub in cornstarch, add salt 
and pepper, heat and stir-‘until thick. Strain 
water from celery into White sauce and serve 
very hot. 

Tomato and Peanut Soup.—1' cups seeded 
and strained tomatoes, ™% cup peanut but- 
ter, 1 level teaspoon salt, % level teaspoon 
of paprika, 2% cups boiling water. 

Add tomatoes gradually to the peanut but- 
ter and when smooth add the seasoning and 
water. Simmer for ten minutes and servé 
with croutons. Well-seasoned soup stock may 
be substituted fer the water; if used the 
quantity of salt should be reduced. 


WHAT WRECK? 


The reporter was the first to reach the 
scene of the railroad wreck. Rushing up to 
a battered, prostrate man, he asked: 

“‘How many were hurt?” 

“Haven't heard of anyone being hurt,”’ he 
answered. 

“What was the cause of the wreck?” 

“Wreck? I haven't heard of any wreck.” 
“You haven’t? Who are you anyway?” 
“J am the claim agent of this railroad,” 
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Enable you to hear your ring and get your connec- 
\ tion quickly and talk aseasily as if your party were at 
your élbow, ao matter what the distance or weather. 
This powerful instrument with the new high effi- 
ciency transmitter and receiver has the big five-bar 
generator which rings every bell on the line every 
time, lightning arrester, battery saver, and many 
other features, the result of 25 years’ experience in 
building over 2,500,000 telephones. 

Send today for Free Bulletin No. 70 on Telephones 
and How to Install Them. 


SCOVILLE MERCANTILE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Successors to The Sumter Telephene Supply Co. 
32 Fairlie Street ATLANTA, GA. 




































THE GAME OF “FAVORITES”; LET THE FAMILY TRY IT 


LL culture rests upon selection—de- with at least twenty-five answers filled 

ciding what is worthy and what is in, we will send (provided the person 
unworthy, what is most attractive and sending the list puts an X mark here: 
what is less attractive, etc. There is ) two pieces of Chinese money—the 
nothing more stimulating or instructive, Chinese penny or “cash.” ter Olne> 
nothing more truly educational, than an ence Poe brought back from China several 
effort to decide upon the best representa- years ago several hundred of these coins, 
tive In any group of things. and we can safely promise two to all 
who send lists to us. They will be inter- 
esting souvenirs for the children or other 
members of the family. You must fill in 
at least 25 of the 32 blanks, however, in 
order to receive the coins. 


Please remember that you do not have 
to be sure that the favorite you mention 
is your absolute favorite of_all that 
might possibly be mentiéned. Just think 
over as many favorites as you can in 
each group, talking over the matter with 
other members of the family to refresh 
your memory, and then write down the 
mame of one which, if not an absolute 
favorite, is as truly 2 favorite as any you 
—_, of, and let it La at =. ~ a = 
not list any name unless 8 
$5; for the five next best, $1 each. Then sense a FAVORITE in the particular 
to every other person sending us a blank class indicated. 


WITH NAME OF SOME FAVORITE IN EACH BLANK 
(In naming persons with surnames only, omitting given names) 








As both ‘a pleasant and useful exer- 
cise for two or three evenings, therefore, 
The Progressive Farmer offers this game 
of “Favorites” and we invite each reader 
who will to fill in the blank and mail to 
The Progressive Farmer on or before 
November 25. This is a case where 
woman suffrage is permitted. A man 
may fill out the ballot or a woman, a boy 
or git. The whole family may aid in 
the selection, but only one name may be 
signed. 7 


To the person sending us what we con- 
sider (in the limited time given us for 
examination) the best and most discrim- 
inating list, we will give a cash prize of 


1. Short poem 


2 Hymn 


3. Song (not hymn) 


4. New Testament verse: Book:. Chapter Verse 

5. Old Testament verse: Book:...... Chapter Verse: 

6. Book in New Testament 

ee a eee ee ee rT eT re ee re 

8. Three Bible heroes (other than Christ) = 

C, . CORN Ge PPRRORS WAR. kis. 5a scan chad skcmees 0 Bitte ee eee renee eeweneeces 
10. Two Presidents ef U. S «Whe Cows Chas 16a Caw fae 6b Oe eee a 
11. Two other heroes in American history .....ccccecewscvercvevesesscveces 

£3... Twe Bereee Of Buropeam WiGSSOWy «ows ccc veces cccencewsvesecvcseseveccessesce 
13. Two national tention OF” YOUR WALtY oc cesccevccccwdbvesssecvecesvees 

14. A national lea@er of some other party .......ceeeFreeressceveeesesenvees 
16. Two favorite LOreigN Nations . onus ccccccccscccercecesssvevessessivesisevere 
ee er ee PLT re OTC LE OM TTT TEE CLC E eae ee Thy 

17. Young people's BOOK «... 0. vccwwes cons ccccescee +. cee. ses eeeweses + aeeee 
BO: FAW WOOT 60 alg pv nc ce 00d Fb tye $006 004 OCS ta et ess TEPTTTEEELS RTT 
19. A composer (musical)...........65 

20. Living singer 

21. Two wild flower 

22. Two cultivated flowers’ 

23. Two flowering shrubs or trees 

84, Two shade trees 

25. Picture or painte 

SB. DPWe GoM BivGa.... 06 sity es cunwe bene ceweivene 

O97. WnAOOF BAMES.. 2... ccs rerr ec sawsers cvvees 

$8. Outdoor game Or sport. .... cis wcees eosvcceves 

29. Favorite qualities in @ MAM........ceeeeeerees 
30. Favorite qualities in a "WOMAN.......e+seeeee = 


31. Magazine or Weekly published in the North ....... 


32. Two books other than Bible which have helped your success, ambitions, ideals, 


OF CNALACTET 2... sec ccccr eee vecresee sewer reese eset tet t ese eer etesseeeeeee eee 


Send on votes for your favorites as far as you have any, and help swell the votes 
for these favorites when we announce the result of the balloting in The Progressive 
Farmer. Take several nights, if you wish, to discuss the matter, (you have until 
November’ 25 to mail answers), letting eacly member of the family name his or her 
favorites, jotting down answers meanwhile on a separate sheet of paper. Then 
after a decision is reached, fill in the above blank very plainly with pencil or 
typewriter and address to “Favorites Contest,” care of The Progressive Farmer. 
Sign or print name and address—also very plainly—below. 


NAMB cccccccccvcwsersecccssccccesessreMDDRESS cccccccesvesstsenesevesbase seeps 
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4 “See how well they're made.” Notice how 
carefully they are knitted and finished to make a on | 
the soles and toes sm seamless and even. a ah ee 
And the wide, elastic tops. Every woman who wide clastic top. Medi 
has had experience in buying hosiery can tell wlt combed ile fini 
at a glance that there is extra comfort and longer ee ee | 
wear m D E Bebriegen, black and 
AA RABL / Price 40 pair 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
Every pair is strongly reinforced at points of hardest 
wear. Legs are full length, sizes correctly marked. The 
Durham dyes are fast so that colors will not fade from 
wearing or washing. ‘ 
Prices are 25,35, 40 and 50 cents per pair. 
Now that cold weather is approaching you may want 
Durable-DURHAM ; are 
° 7 deavy weig! jou- 
Fleecy-lined Hosiery ble fcece-lined ‘wock- 
° A ing, with extra wi 
ft is truly full of warmth and full of wear. wey pelt ani ic flare top. 
ick, warm, soft fleecing and splendid wearing quality. iy Z warmth and 
Ask your dealer for Durable-DURHAM Hosiery and reinforced heels and 
. H v ea toes are | 
look for the trade-mark ticket #ttached to each pair, smooth, seamlen and 
You should be able to buy Durable DURHAM Hoslery at even. Black. 
any dealer's. you do not find it, wr to our Sales Depart- 
‘ ment, 88 Leonard St., New York, for Free Catalog showing all Price 35¢ pair 
ve styles and we will see that you are supplied. 
i DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. . 
* 
| 
Alb J e alr alii Far Vo. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 
i 
: ea wre tf 
Ww MG ty 
oe : a 7 a we — —_— 

Furs will be higher than they have ever been in the history of the fur business 
and the Abraham Fur Co. will again be the leaders in paying trappers more 
money for their furs than they can get from any fur other house in the world. 

Special Prices For Coon Skins 

SPECIAL—We have just sold out the last of our 1917 supply of ’Coon Skins 

at unheard of prices. We can use this article in unlimited quantities at a price 

which will smash all previous records. If you have any ’coon on hand rush 

them to us at once. We need racoon—must have them and will pay you @ . 

B higher price than you can get from any other fur house in the United States” 

for this article, 

Don’t miss this opportunity. If you don’t ship every racoon you have on hand 
now, to us, and all you get in the next thirty days, you wili be the loser. We 
guarantee to pay you the highest price on record, quality considered, fur every skin 
you ship to ps and this guarantee is backed by 42 years of fair dealiag in the fur 
business. Most of the fur houses pay very little for early caught furs. Our re- 
turns will be a pleasant surprise to you. 

Write for Our New Book 
' Today 
—the most complete catalog of trappgr’s supplies carried by any house 
in the United States—quality of p+ + guaranteed to be as represented 
and prices the lowest possible. Most valuable information for trappers 
ever published—will. show beginners how to be successful on the trap- 
line, giving rules and methods for trapping that never fail, contains 
information for old timers that will surprise them. 
Shows pictures,of a Herd of Seals in beautiful colors illustrating how 
the seal lives in his native state, Free to anyone interested in fur 
a business. Write today. 
371 Abraham Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. | 
'* 
’ ° $ 
Don’t Throw Away This Paper || (GAs datdelice 14a 
: Full weight 36 Ibs. A pair 6 Ib. Pillows to match $2.45. New, 
Never throw away a copy of The - Progressive Live, Clean Feathers. Best f-atherproof ticking. Sola on Money 
armer. if you don’t file your paper for future Back Guarantee. Write for FREE catalog. Agents wanted. 
reference, then give the paper to some farmer, American Feather & Pillow Co. Desk 131 Nashville, Tene 
farm woman or farm boy. 
Save your papers and get a binder 
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Our Pattern 
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edge is about 2 yards. 
Price pf each Pattern, 10 cents. 





Department 





2670—Misses’ Dress.—Cut 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 requires 6% yards of i0- 
inch material. Width of skirt at lower edge is about 2% yards, with plaits drawn 
out. 

2613—A Simple Style for Misses.—Cut in sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 re- 
quires 4% yards of 44-inch materia). Width of skirt at lower edge is 1% yard 

2360—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure, ‘ize 
36‘requires 8 yards of 36-inch material. "The skirt measures about 2% yards at the 
lower edge of the plaits drawn out. 

2631—Ladies’ Dress in Tunic Style.—Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
Measure. Size 38 requires 5 yards of 44-inch material, Width of skirt at lower 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





Managing Economically 


e kg SAVING all I can, but I never 
seem to get anything ahead to buy 
thrift stamps.’ How often we hear 
this expression from farm women 
Let me tell you of a few ways I have 
discovered. 


or 


First, there are scouring powders, 
how many nickels go for them in the 
course of a year? Fine ashes .answei 
the purpose just as well. For any- 
thing very much soiled mix fine sand 
with the ashes. Now there 
nickel, any way. For greasy 


one 
enamel 


is 


| us@ kerosene. 


Next, there’s a brass cleaner for the 
bedsteads or candlesticks. Salt and 
vinegar, equal portions, will do just 
well: there’s a dime to go with 
your nickel. 


Perhaps ycu have to buy a package 
of dye to color some winter clothing. 
If you had intended to color it brown, 
instead of paying ten cents for a 
package of dye, get a bucket of wal- 
nut hulls or bark and boil till the wa- 
ter is thick ooze; then strain, put 
back in kettle, throw in goods and 
cover with boiling water and boil 
(stirring constantly) for half an hour. 
There is enough for one thrift stamp. 


Periiaps you had thought you weuld 
be competied to buy a new rug for the 
bed-room. Get out all those old soft 
blue, red, and gray dresses and aprons 
which are too much: worn to be of 
service. Crochet a center either 
round or oblong of all the colors you 
have, saving all the white or light col- 
ored ones and dye a deep brown with 
the walnut hull dye and use for a bor- 
der. ‘Then you have a rug that many 
a city woinan would give a lot to own 
and you :ave saved at least enough 
money to buy four stamps. 


Maybe Johnnie has ‘just got to 
have a-new overcoat. Look over that 
old one of Father’s, rip it up, wash, 
dry and press. Then proceed to cut 
it over for Johnnie and if it is too 
much faded, dye it, and behold! 
There’s a war saving stamp saved. 


If you have to have postum for 
breakfast, take a cupful of wheat 
bran, an egg, two tablespoonsful of 
molasses, mix, brown carefully in 
oven, then proceed as you do for pos- 
tum and you'll not be able to detect 
the difference. 


Mend every article of clothing just 
as soon as it needs it. Keep shoes, 
stockings and overshoes’ mended. 
Make everything last as long as pos- 


sible. To every housewife will occur 
ways of saving. Save, if it is only 
a penny. Also put away every penny 


you are able to save by substituting, 
and just as soon as you have a quar- 





MRS. H. 


ter biy a stamp with it. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 





A Hint for Sweeping 

AS your house full of dust the last 

time you swept? -The dust flying 
around the room not only settles’on 
furniture, pictures, walls and back on 
the carpet, giving it a dingy look 
again, but when breathed one of 
the causes of disease. Have you ever 
thought that those particles of dust 
you see so plainly as a shaft of sun- 


is 


light comes in through the window 
or door may be the heme of countless 
germs? Of course these germs may 
not find our bodies'in a condition to 


fall a victim to them, but, again, they 
may. Then let us do all in our power 
to keep them out of the air so. we 
will not breathe them into our bodies, 

Next time you sweep, tear up news- 
papers into small bits and wet them 
with water into which has been added 
about a teaspoonful of ammonia 
(clear water will do if the ammonia 
not handy). Sprinkle these bits 
over the carpet and then sweep. You 
will find that you will get more joy 
out of sweeping because you will not 
be working in a room in which it is 
hard to breathe; the dusting will be 
made easier;-the window hangings, 
pictures~and walls will stay clean 
longer and you will be surprised to 
see how much brighter and fresher 
the carpet looks. . 


Care of the Eyes 


HE iollowing excellent suggestions 
on the care of the eyes have been 
issued by the IllinoiS Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. They are 
well worth reading and remembering: 


is 





Take as good care of your eyes as 
you would of your Watch. You can 








buy a new watch, but you can’t buy 


new eyes. 


Wear glasses if the doctor advises” 


you to do so. 

Don’t use your eyes in a poor OF 
flickering light. 

Have the light shine on your work 
or book—not.in your eyes. j 

Hold your work or book 14 or 15 
inches from your eyes. 


Don’t rub your eyes with dirty 
hands. 
Don’t use other people’s towels, 


wash cloths, handkerchiefs, etc. 

Have sore eyes and granulated lids 
treated promptly, and as long as the 
doctor thinks necessary. 


If you suspect eye trouble, see afl 
oculist at once. 
Don’t let any one but an oculist 


examine your eyes. 
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are all made with the 
exclusive features that 
save your tie, time and temper. 


“Graduated Tie-space” and 
“Tie-protecting Shield” 
Ask your own good Dealer for 


SLIDEWELL — he has them 
or can get them for you. 


Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N.Y, 





The 
“Graduated 
Tie-space” 








tanning process makes the 
feather p rook against the acid i: 
milk, mangte, © Mill, om 1, ete. 
three f shoes. ont fiexibie, 
soft and easy on 


nary 
on the f Made 
which leaves all the iter in the RAL. and gives ita 
wonderfu] wear-resisting quality. Double | soles 
andheels. Dirt and water-proof tongue. Hea 
leather tops. Just slip them on and see if they, are not 
omens ooes fortable, easiest ,most wonderful shoes 


f jh errival. If, 
Pay only $3es carefu Texamination you don’t find 
Seu ait you Cupest, gen: d them back and.we will retera 
your money, lor by — D ype =o 





kt ag style ae foo “an = abe eh Sage 


ery way. Be tess te bive ize and width. 
LEONARD-MORTON & CO., Dept. X2083 Chicage 
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OUR BEST OFFER 


fe ene-old subscriber and ene 
new subscriber both one yeas 
for $1.56. 


Catch i Fish, See 


reins. ietrepios’ 
ae Write for aris Brice fi 
ease 850 319 ‘Gooden 








Get @ neighbor not now sub- 
seribing to join you on this 
Proposition when yeu renew. 








$1.50 pays for your own renewal one 
year 
and The eregrensive Farmer one year for a 





| Let Us Be Thankful 


WONDER what the coming Thanks- 
giving will mean to each of us this 
year? As for me, I am sitting heré on 
my porch steps this beautiful, bright, 
| Warm morn, gazing at the picturesque 
and landscape and I am 
thinking of how much each one of us 
| has for which to be truly thankful. 





| scenery 


The leaves are of brilliant tints and 
colors, the pines and cedars stand 
firm and green as if watching the aus 
tumn sky. There is a gentle rustle 
among the leaves as the soft autumn 
breeze stirs them. And it all reminds 
us that autumn, the harvest time, is 
with us. 

The average yield of crops has been 
bountiful; both summer and fall gar- 
dens gave enormous yields of nice 
fresh vegetables; all kinds of berries 
and fruits were abundant, all of which 
supply plenty of good things to eat, 
sell, can, and otherwise store away 
for winter use. 

Let us be thankful for health, 
strength and vigor, to daily perform 
our duties; for the kindly fruits of 
earth; for sunshine and rain; for even 
our failures and mistakes, as we know 
they are but signs-pointing out better 
paths; for tomorrow and its prom- 
ises; for the will and desire to do and 
the courage to dare; 
tendency of our people to measure 
things by the standard of righteous- 
for the increasing disposi- 
tion of our people to plan and think 
ahead for themselves on all questions 
and topics; for all things, however 
small or great, and for the belief that 
everything happens for the best. Oh! 
there is so much for which one ‘of 
clear vision can see cause for Thanks- 
giving 

Let us think on these things, and 
thank God more earnestly the goming 
Thanksgiving day than ever before. 
And yet,do not let us stop after 
Thanksgiving day is past; but, learn 
to thank Him daily as we go about 
| our daily tasks. 


ness, 





MRS. Wm. H. H. 


Virginia. 


THANKSGIVING SWEETS 
WITHOUT SUGAR 














puffed rice or 


qort Frutti Balls.—1 cup 
1 cup stoned 


corn, 1 cup seedless raisins, 





dates, 1 cup figs, % cup chopped nut meats, 
1 tablespoon chopped preserved watermelon, 
% cup chopped orange peel, 2 teaspoons 
vanilla extract. 

Put the rice, fruits, Seel, and nut meats 
through a chopper, stir well, adding the ex- 


tracts. Make into small balls and allow to 


dry. Roll in shredded cocoanut. 
Stuffed Dates.—Use the best 
move the stones. Fill with peanuts, walnuts, 
hickory nuts, or any nuts available. Peanut 
butter makes a good filling that is different. 
Press dates in shape and roll in chopped 
nuts, cocoanut or a mixture of cocoa and 
powdered cinnamon. 

Popcorn Balis.—1 cup syrup,’ 1 tablespoon 
vinegar, 2 to 3 quarts of popped corn. 

Boil together the syrup and vinegar untill 
syrup hardens when dropped in cold water. 
Pour over freshly popped corn and mould 
into balls or fancy shapes. 

Hither honey, maple syrup, molasses, white 
cane syrups or corn syrup may be used, 
Honky Dory.,—2 cups popped corn, 1 cup 
pecan or walnut meats, 3 cakes sweet cho- 
colate, 2 tablespoons rich cream. 

Break'the chocolate into small pieces and 
melt it over hot water. As soon as it ig 
melted, add the cream, corn and nuts, 
quickly with a silver fofk and lift out in 
small lumps. Place on waxed paper to dry. 
Peanut Brittle.—1 cup white corn syrup, 
% teaspoon salt, 1 tablespoon vinegar, 1 
teaspoon vanilla, 1 cup freshly roasted pea- 
nuts, halved. 

Cook the corn syrup, vinegar, and salt In 
a saucepan until a little dropped in cold wa. 
ter forms a soft ball. Put the peanuts and 
this syrup into an iron pan and stir until 
the syrup becomes a golden brown. Remove 
from the fire and stir in vanilla... Have ready 
a shallow buttered pan, pour candy in and 
spread out in a thin sheet. Allow to cool, 
then remove from pan and crack into pieces. 


dates. Re- 


Cranberries.—This year there can be no 
clear, jellied cranberry jelly because we wil! 
not use sugar for it of course. A very good 
method is to boil the berries very quickly in 
a covered aluminum or small vessel for five 
minufes, using 2 cups berries to % cup wa- 
ter. Put through the potato ricer, add one 
tablespoon sugar and % cup corn syrup, 
more or less according to the sourness of the 
berries. Boil quickly for Ahree minutes. 


Apple Sauce for Turkey.—Wash six big 
apples and cut up, skin, core and all, leaving 
out blemishes, into 1 cup boiling water. 
Cover.» Let boil hard. As soon as soft put 
through potato ricer, add sweetening and 
% teaspoon ground cloves. Beat well with 
Dover egg beater and serve very hot or very 


for the growing | 
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Get Bohon’s 


1 


918 Big Free 


Tale! 
Sensational 


Low Price 


Mle 
Price Smasher 


Y new book set a new record in thebuggy business. War.and 
high prices for raw materials can’t stop Bohons.making low 
prices to you. We are ready to surprise you. Big produc- 
tion, materials bought ahead, small town living with low expenses all have helped me to 

get down to bed rock low prices this year. My new book is a wonder—the best I ever issued—more styles, low 
Seices, aclean honest proposition to the buyer. Three generations of buggy builders back of me. I know how. 


7 Tam located right In the eart of the best tough, close fiber, second growth 
Here 5 the Reason [i -growi eae Se tonea ben aay meeps  e 
is = ene not ponent ban ands kaow Sees carri business soem AtoZ. My father and —— were 

ore me. We have -towa men with country waye—but w: mash prices. 


BOHON’S crass BUGGIES 


NLIMITED GUARANTEE 
Days’ Road Test FREE 


road test  besiness; too—60 days’ Free Trial on 

4 moe Ke of y we porse—then if youdon’t think ii le the | me iy 
you over < lates wahipit back at mye xpense. bay 

My $30,000.00 egbond backs everything I have —s it be bac’ awe 

antee—the strongest, most liberal 


Write »Me Today! 


M tells all, No matter what kind of a buggy 
A ae ty you will finditin my book. More styles, 

fo jower grioes, ove —— wet. 5 This covers every 
kind of harn ited in mnent Catalog. 

saving Merchandise and tnd Farm Ba Farm Equipmen 

ask for it also and both sent 


0. T. BOHON, President 


The D.T.Bohon Company 


10 Main Street Harrodsburg, Kontucky 
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FEATHER BED BARGAINS 


Mail us $19.50 and we willeh 
Pound Feather 


size Diank 

for ‘coly #19. 50. This off 
ive 
Sateed. 


dee 
CAROLINA BEDDING CO. Dept. 107 





0°. THAT’S RIGHT, 
RY UNCLE SAM. 


Thrifty, healthy birds, we!l fed 

free from lice; sume eat, 
attractive letterheads ; pos t 
and careful attention while sal 
ing every effort to s satisty.« cus- 
tomers are the first things nec- 
essary. The next thing is an adver- 
tisement in 


The Progressive Farmer. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guaranteés the reliability 
of advertising it carries." 


oucne El Grade New 40. 


Proo! Tent ae aT ful 
ta and one i me White B: eds Coates 
one a@short time only and 
io it his season. Satisfaction guar- 
ar mewn 08 wrcive Soe Glnewane and or- 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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ONE YEAR FOR 





Progressive Farmer 


Published Every Saturday 


Thrice-a-Week World 


Monday— W ednesday—Friday 


This is the biggest value of the season; 52 copies of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer and 156 copies of The Thrice-a-Week New 
York World is what you get for only $1.75. Your subscription 
if renewed to either or both papers will be extended one year 
from present expiration date. 

The Progressive Farmer: Enclosed find $1.75 for which 
sond me one year The Thrice-a-Week New York World and 
The Progressive Farmer. 
































aew subscribe: 





cald, 


WANTED! 


The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South, 


LOCAL 
AGENTS 


Write | to€ay for our money maki .¢ offer. 
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Intensive Farming on Eighteen 
Acres 


($1 Prize Letter) 

EVEN years ago I started farming. 

My husband, who is a merchant, 
keeps a driver and team to haul his 
freight, and I decided to conserve the 
spare time of man and team by farm- 
ing the 18 acres around our house. 
Careful study of The Progressive 
Farmer and the Government bulle- 
tins has enabled me to bring my farm 
into a high state of cultivation. 


Ten acres form a Bermuda and bur 
clover pasture for three Jersey cows, 
three calves, ten hogs and the pair of 
horses. In this pasture are planted 100 
budded pecan trees protected from 
cattle by woven wire pens. Fifty more 
pecan ‘trees are planted in all avail- 
able corners on the place. Last year 
our hogs furnished our household of 
10 persons with meat for the year, 
with a surplus which sold for $50. The 
cows kept us in quantities of milk 
and butter and the surplus sold for 

Two acres are planted in garden 
and orchard, and from these we had 
plenty of fruit and vegetables for eat- 
ing and canning, sold $60 worth of 
tomatoes and made 150 gallons of 
fruit vinegar. 

Six acres are planted in field crops. 
Systematic rotation of crops, liberal 
use of barnyard fertilizer and the 
planting of crimson clover and cow- 
peas have built up the land wonder- 
fully. This year I made 50 bushels of 
Irish potatoes on one-fourth acre. 


Three-fourths of an acre is planted.in 
sweet potatoes. They have not been 
harvested but bid fair to make a good 
crop. We have been eating them 
since the first of August. From five 
and a half acres planted in cotton | 
made six bales, weighing over 500 
pounds each. Cowpeas and corn were 
planted in the skipped places in the 
cotton field, and from these we har- 
vested ten bushels of corn and two 
bushels—after shelling—of peas. Our 
young pecan trees are just beginning 
to bear, and last year we sold $130 
worth of nuts. .They brought 40 cents 
per pound. 

In the fall the cotton stalks are 
cut and turned under, the land is 
disked, broadcasted in rye and vetch 
and harrowed. Cows, horses and 
chickens pasture on it until spring. 

My farm implements are a stalk 
cutter, disk harrow, seeder and one- 
horse cultivator. A barrel on wheels 
saves time in carryirg slops, water 
and fruit spray. A hydraulic ram 
pumps water from the spring to our 
tank, The water is piped all over the 
place,—to cow lot, hog run and chick- 
en yard. MRS. J. D. ALLISON. 

Minter, Ala. 





Plans to Drain and Colonize South 


Carolina Coast Lands 


OVERNOR Manning has had listed 
through the State Department of 
Agriculture 1,900,000 acres of lands in 
South Carolina as available for home- 
stead tracts on which to settle sol- 
die1s at the conclusion of the war in 


Europe. The survey is not yet com- 
plete, and the Governor believes the 
full acreage will approximate 2,500,000. 
The jands listed are largely in the 
coastal territory in the southeastern 
part cf the state... Much of this is 
suitable for trucking and produces 
wonderfully under intensive cultiva- 
tion. 

The survey is being made at the be- 
hest of the Federal government, 
which has tentative plans for provid- 
ing homesteads for soldiers. While 
the Government has not definitely de- 
termined its plan of settling the 
homesteads, presumption is that the 
lands will be bought by the Govern- 
ment and sold direct to soldiers on 
long and easy terms most likely 
through the Federal Land Banks. 

J. IRBY COON. 


Columbia, S. C. 





Monthly Review of Producers’ 
Prices 


Issued November 6, 1918, by the Division of 
Markets, Wm, RK. Camp, Chief, the North 
Carolina Agriculutral Extension Service, 
B. W. Kilgore, Director 


COTTON 


UOTATIONS show a decline of about $25 

per bale during the month of October. 

However, sales have been few, as pro- 
ducers have refused to sacrifice their cotton 
at prices that appear unwarranted. Mills in 
the state have bought very sparingly during 
the month and their stocks are undoubtedly 
much lower than is usually the case at this 
season of the year. This indtcates that there 
will be more than ordinary demand from this 
source later in the season. 

The demand for low grades has shown 
considerable improvement during the month 
but it has been at the expense of the better 
grades. As is usually the case, grades that 
are being offered freejJy by producers are 
selling at a relative discount. 






























































Washington, D. C. 
Norfolk, Va 
Richmond, Va. 


FOR BABY’S BATH 


and the warming of his tiny garments the port- 
able Perfection Heater gives a generous glowing 
warmth—drives away all chill and dampness. 

Sturdily built—easy to clean and fill—smokeless, 
odorless. 
Aladdin Security Oil gives best results, 
See the Perfection at your dealer’s. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Inexpensive to buy and use. 


(New Jersey) 
Baltimore, “Ma. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


The decline, especially during the tattey 
part of the month, sems to be due to specu. 
lative manipulation. Pressure of actual cote 
ton is not the cause of the most recent de- 
clines as shown by the fact that spots and 
nearby options are higher than deferred ope 
tions although it ebout \% cent per 
pound a month to carry cotten, 


fina 


costs 


Speculators appear to the inspiration 
for their destructive attacks upon prices ip 
the belief that domestic and English spine 
ners will be able to exert. sufficient political 
pressure upon declaration of peace, as will 
prevent the Central Powers from purchasing 
cotton on an equality and in competition 
With themselves, and allow them te acc. 
mulate large stocks at relatively low prices 
The fact that. President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Principles expressly forbid the use of 
tactics is overlooked. 


WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
POTATOES AND APPLES 


ESTERN North Carolina Irish potate 

growers who, for one reason or another 
waited to October to sell their potatees, in 
the main were confronted with lower prices 
than those prevailing during September: The 
October fall in prices has been due to heavy 
shipments from Minnesota, Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan and other big potato states, Owing to 
the fact that western North Carolina has 2 
relatively light crop and that we have open 
periods of weather in winter when the big 
Potato states cannot ship on account of se- 
Vere weatber it does not seem probable thai 
western North CaroMna growers will this fali 
and winter and next spring be confronted 
with as low potato prices as they were las? 
season, However, all who can get good 
prices. now are advised to sell rather than 
take risks of holding. In seasons like this 
and last, when the general potato cfop ts 
large, the logical time for the average west- 
ern North Carolina grower to sell is early 
in the fall—just after the Southern markets 
have cleaned up the early crop of potatoes 
and just before the late crop of potatoes 
starts moving from the big potato states. 
Western North Carolina is the most conven< 
ient source of supply just at this time, 


such 


IRISH 


The close of October practically marks the 
end of the bulk apple shipping season in 
western North Carolina, though, of coursa, 
some cars are still being shipped and will 
be shipped to a certain’ extent well into 
November, The movement of bulk apples 
has been unusually heavy due to a good 
sized crop—one which far exceeded early ese 
timates—the low grade of much of the fruit 
due to lack of proper orchard care, and the 
high price of barrels. The movement of bar- 
reled apples has been light, owing to tha 
fact that only a few growers give their or- 
chards sufficient care to justify grading and 
packing in high priced barrels. Bulk apples 
have brought growers from 40 to 75 cents, 
with an average around 60 cents per bushei 
delivered at the car door at nearest loading 
Station, No. 1 barreled apples have brought 
growers from $3.50 to $7 per barrel f.-o. b. 
shipping point, the range in price being due 
to difference in varieties, No. 2 apples have 
brought about $1 per barre! less than No. 1 


HOGS 


ECEIPTS at packing centers were consid<« 

erably heavier than during October, 1917 
but not equal to October receipts two years 
ago. Reeeipts at eleven markets for 1918 te 
date, October 31, 24,493,000. Same period 
1917, 20,822,000. Same period 1916, 24,< 
589,000. 

Prices ranged considerably lewer thas 
during September, there being a gradual dee 
Cline until the last few days of the month, 
when there was a reaction due to announce~ 
ment by the Food Administration as a fixed 
daily average minimum for Nevember of 
about $17.50 per hundredweight,. 

The demand has been strong. On the Bale 
timore, Md., market, medium weights, lft - 
200 pounds and heavies, 200-225 pounds sold 
higher than other classes, prices for these 
weights ranging from $20.76-$20.80 first of 
month to $18.05-$18.10 latter part of month, 
Lights 130-150 pounds, $20.50-$20.65, early in 
month to $17.45-$17.50 latter part of month, 
Richmond, Va., market not open until about 
November 15th. Wilmington, N. C., 150-250 
pound hogs, $17-$19 first part of month and 
$15.50-16.50 latter part month. Chicago av- 
erage price for October $17.72. Highest daily 
average $19.15. Lowest daily average $15.85. 


Average price for September $19.65. Avers 
age price for October 1917 approximately 
$17.12, 

GRAIN, SWEET POTATO AND EGG 

PRICES 


Cee declined on 

from an average price of $1.65% and 
$1.77% for No. 3 white in September te 
$1.38% and $1.47% for October. The fall im 
price in the middle of October was largely 
recovered by the end of the month, The ane 
nouncement of the United States Food Ad-« 
ministration on the Chicago Board of Trad@ 
that the United States Grain Corporation 
would be in the market in November and Dee 
cemher for large amounts of spot cern caused 
the price to rise 10 to 11 cents in a few min- 
utes and had the effect of stabilizing the 
price during the latter part of the month. 

The talk of peace has come to have & 
favorable effect upon prices because of the 
belief which has come to be current that the 
demand for food products to feed Buropé 
will increase with peace, 

The quality of the new corn is much bettef 
than last year, due to its earlier maturity 
and to the dry fall. 

The average for corn in North Carolin® 
towns was $2 for October as compared te 
$2.06 for September. The lowest price $1.75 
per bushel was reported for Johnston and 
Graham Counties and the highest prices 
$2.50 in Anson and Franklin, and $2.25 im 
Moore and Stanly Counties, 


The average price reparted or wheat ‘& 
North Carolina for October was 2.39% pet 
bushel; for eats 99 cents per bushel; $14.50 
per ton for baled straw; $1.38 per bushel for 
sweet potatoes, and 48c per dozen for e@&S%- 


The average price reported for wheat it 
per bushel in Madison, Martin, Moore and 
Wilkes Counties, and the highest prices wer@ 
$2 per bushel in Edgecombe and Mecklene 
burg and $1.75 in Beaufort and Stanly Couns 
ties. The prices for sweet potatoes per 100 
pounds sacked on the week ending November 
2 were: Atlanta, Porto Ricans, $2.49-$2.75; 
Birmingham, Yellow varieties, $2.25-$2 sh. 
New Orleans, Yellow Yams, $3-$3.50, Tri- 
umphs $2.50. 


the Chicago market 
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Garden and Orchard Work—What 
to Do This Week and Next 


URING the late fall or early win- 
ter, preferably about this time, one 


will finc it well to thoroughly clean 
the asparagus beds, raking off all 
weeds and erass and the old tops, if 
these have not already been taken off, 
and covering with an inch or two of 
good stable manure: In the early 
spring the stable manure should be 


raked off, so as to make it easy to stir 
the soil: around the plants at this time 


Of course, if the asparagus beds ar« 
not in rows and no cultivation is to be 
given, then the stable manure can be 


allowed to stay on the beds 

Rhubarb should be mulched in the 
same way as asparagus, and another 
application of manure should be given 
it early in the spring. Keep in mind 
that rhubarb is one of. the grossest 
feeders of any truck crop that we 
have, and to produce an abundance of 
tender,’ juicy stalks an _ unlimited 
amount of plant food should be avail- 
able. 

Those who live in the upper part of 
the South where some of the fall and 
winter plants need more or less pro- 
tection will find it quite well worth 
while to mulch with leaves or straw 
just about the time cold weather be- 
gins. Do not put on the mulch when 
the first light frost appears, but wait 
votil real freezing weather is about to 
come along. At this time pile on the 
vegetables about four to eight inches 
of leaves or straw, or as much as may 
be necessary to cover and protect 
well. At the first sign of spring 
weather, rake off these leaves so that 
cultivation may begin. 

We have practiced the above meth- 
od with sweet peas and pansies in the 
central part of the South, and it has 
proved thoroughly satisfactory. Sweet 
peas and pansies planted during Octo- 
ber and early November in the central 
part of the South can be easily car- 


“ried through the winter by this form 


of treatment. 

Begin plans now for the next year’s 
garden. The average size family 
should have at least a half acre for 
the home garden, and if given the 
right preparation, fertilization, and 
the right attention it will absolutely 
prove one of the most profitable, if 
not the most profitable, pieces of 
ground on the farm. If the present 
garden is not quite rich enough, or if 
a new place must be selected, begin 
Preparation for next spring’s crop 
right now, or as soon as possible, by 
covering the ground an inch or two 
with stable manure. This will be a 
fine beginning toward a_ successful 
garden next year. 


[f a new place is to be selected for a 
garden. be sure to fence it securely. 
Those in sections where stock run at 
large, and where the garden adjoins 
a lot or pasture where cows or horses 
are kept should be certain to make 
the fence chicken-tight and _ hog- 
Strong. because if this is not done, a 
few chickens, or a hog or a cow, can 
undo in a few minutes all one can do 
in several months. 


Those who make a new garden 
place should make it long and narrow 
rather than square, as when this is 
done horse cultivation can be prac- 
ticed more satisfactorily. Of course, 
certain parts of the garden one may 
cultivate entirely by hand, but wher- 
€ver possible it should be arranged 
for horse cultivation to be given, as 
labor is now such a tremendous item. 

Now is the time to make any neces- 
Sary repairs on the garden fence. A 
little work now on the places where 
repairs are needed may save consider- 
able time and trouble next spring and 
summer. It is well to examine the 
Posts and see that they are strong 
and ready to withstand attacks from 
Cows or hogs that may try to break in 
next spring and summer when the 
vegetables are tender and attractive 
to these animals. If the wire has be- 
come’ slack, tighten it up, as it is 





much easier for an animal to break in 
at a place where the wire is slack 
than. where it is tight 

Is the Scuppernong arbor so thick 
with vines that it has not borne fruit 
as it did a few years ago? If so, this 
is a warning to do some thinning out 
of the vines, or the result will be that 
no grapes will be secured a few'years 


from now. We have seen many 
Scuppernong arbors that gradually. 
became entirely worthless because 


they were allowed to become so thick 
with dead wood and vines that it was 
almost impossible for any appreciable 
amount of grapes to be produced. It 
they have not been thinned out, do it 
now. In pruning the Scuppernong 
vine, whether this be in the form of a 
thinning or heading-back process, 
keep in mind that it must not be done 
except in the fall of the year, if one 
wishes to avoid bleeding of the vines 
November is the best time to do it. 
When it is done much later than the 
first of December bleeding may be 
enough to cause real injury to the 
vines. 

How about those fruit trees that 
have a good liberal coating of San 
Jose scale? Thousands of people have 
fruit trees that are dying because of 
attacks from this pest, and yet do 
not know what the trouble is. To 
those who believe that they have not 
San Jose scale on their fruit trees we 
would just like to say that where 
there is one fruit tree entirely free of 
this pest, there are a hundred that are 
troubled with it. Therefore, if ar- 
rangements have not been made for 
spraying fruit trees this winter, get a 
spray pump and the material right 
now. Use lime-sulphur or scalecide 
for this spraying. The lime-sulphur 
can either be made at home or bought 
already prepared. There is no use in 
trying to have fruit trees without 
spraying them, because it is practi- 
cally a waste of time. 

L. A. NIVEN. 














BE YOUR OWN MILLER 


Grind your own snapped corn, vel- 
vet beans, peavine, alfalfa, corn fod- 
der, corn stalks, etc., to commercial 


meal with this wonderful 
ALL-AROUND 


WI L LIAM S FEED GRINDER 


A practical, profitable, moderate-sized feed grinder 
with automatic feeder, mounted on skids. Equipped 
with flywheel fan which draws the product from 
the grinder and discharges it into the collector, 
where it is easily sacked. Has capacity of one ton 
per hour and upwards. Costs little to operate, 
practically no upkeep. 


We furnish this Machine in 4 Sizes 
17 in.--24 in.--30 in. and 36 in. widths 
Write today for illustrated Bulletin 99-PF 


describing in detail the many advant- 
ages of this popular mill. Mailed free 
upon request. A postal will bring it. 










WILLIAM 
3 WA i 


J ‘\. The Williams Patent Crusher 
V/A & Pulverizer Company 


905 Fourth Avenue, 
RICHMOND, VA. 

















| OUR FARM NOTEBOOK 





[X MAKING your decision as to 
what kind of material to use in 
covering some farm building, do not 
overlook the protection against fire 
some materials offer. 


“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure”; and an ounce of farm 
animal protection from the cold of 
winter will save a pound of feed—to 
put this thought another way. 


Now’s the time to again bring out 
the games for use with the young- 
sters on long winter evenings. Such 
games add zest to winter life and give 
relaxation from reading or study. 


We saw a second-crop Irish potato 
patch the other day where the farm- 
er planted first-crop potatoes right 
away after digging them, without giv. 
ing them time for curing. The stand 
was so poor that he didn’t get seed 
back. 


A largely attended meeting in At- 
lanta last week, after discussing all 
phases of the cotton situation, passed 
resolutions urging farmers to hold 
for 35 cents. Confidence was express- 
ed that peace will materially increase 
prices. 


Said a county home demonstration 
agent to us just a moment ago: “I 
wish you would urge every one of 
your Progressive Farmer readers to 
save their papers. Farmer’s wives are 
always asking me dozens and dozens 
of questions that have recently been 
answered in your paper—and to 
which they could find the answers 
themselves if they would save the pa- 
pers.” To this we add a _ hearty 
“Amen,” for we also get “dozens and 
dozens” of letters about things that 
have already been answered in The 
Progressive Farmer—and far -more 
completely than we can. answer them 
in a letter. Save your papers there- 
fore. We will sell you a binder at 
cost and send you an index free, if 
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POTASH 


MAKES THE PROFIT 


The difference between a profitable crop and 
an unprofitable one is measured by the POTASH, 
or its absence in the fertilizer used. Our Southern 
soils are starving for Potash. 


“Potash Hunger” must be overcome or you 
may expect more wilting stalks, fewer bolls and 
less fruit each year. 


You_ can overcome this condition by using 
Potash in your fertilizers next season. 


ORDER YOUR FERTILIZER EARLY 
Demand Potash. 


The manufacturer or mixer can secure abun- 
dant quantities of Potash, and can ship out Potash 
orders promptly. 


Write today for “Facts About Potash.” 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Candler Building Atlanta, Georgia 
































you ask for it. 


HOW TO GET MORE MILES 
FROM A GALLON OF GASOLINE 


That's what everyone who runs an automobile wants to know, and our new book, 
‘HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK,” 
TELLS THE SECRET. 
$1.25 for a year’s subscription to THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and this book 


WANTED! acents Ae Payrreccire Frrwad 


The Pro ive Farmer wantsa local agent at i 
every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write { today for our money making offer. 
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r a, from chea 
per gallon from high-priced gas- 
oline. Easy to start in any weather. 


=OITAWA «= 


Kerosene Engines 


Save big money on price and half on fuel. 
For hie door and indoor work, _ Thous- 
ands in use. All sizes and styles 

from 1% H-P to 22 H-P Complete 

mounted saw rigs or saw frames 

separate, suitable for mounting 

on your own truck .o 





lerstand---Ex- 
Book Free sin esine Sh ses on want to know 


about engines. W 
OTTAWA ure. "COn 1090 King St. 





Sii0CK ABSORBERS 


—Single or Twin Arm 
On 10 Days’ Trial 


See for yourself—on your otwn car 
—how these remarkable shock ab 
sorbers will give the car the smooth, velvety glide 
a long wheel- base car. They break the re- 
ok the jounce and jolt of rough roads. They 
eliminate the jiggle and jar; make steering 
easy. They save the motor from shocks of road 
bumps, and increase the life of a Ford as well as 
its comfortable riding qualities. 


WRITE IMMEDIATELY —and get full details 
of our Ten Days’ Trial Offer. Simply send your 
mame and address on the coupon Or a post card. 


THE H. & D. CO. 


604 Marion St., Goodland, Indiana 








Velvet Bean and Pea Hullers 


Factory to You Positively 
will NOT 

ans 

or peas. Hulls 
them all out 
CLEAN. Ca- 
pacity 20 to 
30 bushels 
velvet paoee, 





refunded. IMMEDIATE . subi MADE 
FROM STOCK. Write for catalog. Address 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS, Manager 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CO., 


Dept. Bi Barnesville, Ga. 











DURABLE ROOFING 


XTRA GOOD—LOW PRICED 
Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 
Directions for Laying in center of each roll. pa 


2-Ply, per roll of 108 sa. feet 
3-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
eae PAINT AND GLASS CO., 














Richmond Viraints. 
ON THE FARM 


P OW E AT LOW COST 


oe farm or shop—for sawing, pumping, grinding, 
ting and running } 1% to 16H. P. 


ines are powerful, 
reliable, economical. 1} 
to 16h. p., gasoline or 
kerosene; 30-day trial. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 
“The South's Mail Order House," Richmond, Va. 





or narrow tires 
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ads. heels to fit 
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A CROPPING PLAN FOR A FARM 
IN THE COASTAL PLAIN 


Some Suggestions Designed to Fit an 
80-Acre Farm in the Lower South 


CORRESPONDENT recently 
called on the writer to suggest a 
cropping system and plan of ro- 
tation suitable for a county in the 
southern part of the Cotton Belt. 
The size of the 
farm mentioned 
was 80 acres, but 
no statement was 
made as to the 
amount of wood- 
land, nor were any 
details given as to 
the kind of farm- 
ing to be followed. 
Hence the writer 
in his reply, work- 
for a_ diversified 
farm, with special attention to the 
sale of either peanuts or peanut 
fed hogs, as the relative prices 
of each, or other local condi- 
tions, might determine. This was 
done because this particular county 
lies so far south and has such a heavy 
summer rainfall as to make it proba- 
ble that the boll weevil will usually 
do too much damage to justify reli- 
ance om-cotton as the chief sale crop. 
As in the greater part of the coastal 
plain, the soil is sandy and especially 
suited to peanuts, sweet potatoes and. 
velvet beans. It is fully realized that 
this is only one of a number of crop- 
ping plans that would prove satisfac- 
tory under the conditions mentioned. 
The fol'!owing plan is based on having 
at least three fields, preferably fenced 
separately, with hog wire, and as- 
sumes that there are at least 70 acres 
of open land, including pasture. 


PROF. DUGGAB 
ed out a plan 


Acreage in Main Crops 
Y Rekanabded acres peanuts, most 
them to be hogged off; 


of 


Twenty acres corn, with velvet 
beans, most of the beans to be grazed 
or hogged off; 

Ten acres of oats alone or with 
vetch, and followed either by soy 
beans or Spanish peanuts, both le- 
gumes to be harvested by hogs; 

Ten acres to be divided according to 
local conditions and personal prefer- 
ence between cotton, sweet potatoes, 
sugar cane, sorghum, rice, watermel- 
ons and other miscellaneous crops. 

I would advise that on a farm where 
hogs constitute an important sale pro- 
duct, sweet potatoes make up a large 
propertion of this collection of mis- 
cellaneous crops, with a view to hav- 
ing many of the sweet potatoes har- 
vested by hogs. 

A permanent pasiure, chiefly of 
Bermuda grass, carpet grass and les- 
pedeza (Japan clover), should occupy 
at least 15 acres. This will be needed 
for the economical maintenance of 
teams, milk cow or cows, and hogs. 

This: will leave of the eighty acres 
only five acres for a garden, orchard, 
yard, roads and woodlands. Since 
these would ordinarily cover more 
ground, proportionate deductions 
from the acreage proposed above in 
each crop may be made. 

Rotation Scheme—If some such 
plan as this is adopted, a good rota- 
tion or order in which to grow these 
crops-on each field would be the fol- 
lowing: 

Field “A”: 

Ist year, corn and velvet beans; 

2nd year, peanuts; 

3rd year, fall oats on half the land; 
with miscellaneous crops, such as 
sweet potatoes, cotton, etc., on the re- 
mainder, on the best of which remain- 
der may also be grown a preceding 
winter cover crop of rye, rape, etc., 
for winter grazing. 

Field “RB”: 

Ist year, peanuts; 

2nd year, oats, cotton, sweet pota- 
toes, etc., as in the third year for 
Field “A”; 


3rd vear, corn and velvet heans. 


Field “C”: 

Ist year, oats, sweet potatoes, cot- 
ton, etc.; 

2nd fear, corn and velvet beans; 

3rd year, peanuts. 

No one rotation scheme is neces- 
sarily the best. The above gives a 
starting point or basis, which may be 
changed to suit one’s own ideas and 
local conditions. 


Adapting This Plan to More Cotton 
or Still More Hogs 


HERE is room for ingenuity and 

good judgment in sub-dividing the 
field of 20 acres here planned as con- 
taining half this acreage in oats and 
the other half in an assortment of 
crops, that may consist chiefly of cot- 
ton and sweet potatoes. By varying 
the acreage of these crops on this 
20 acres, a farmer_may adapt this plan 
so as to be able to grow from no cot- 
ton up to cotton on almost one-third 
the cultivated land. If the sale pro- 
duct is to be chiefly hogs,—which in 
general constitute the best substitute 
for cotton in the lower part of the 
Cotton Belt,—a large proportion of 
this particular 20 acres may be occu- 
pied by sweet potatoes, soy beans, 
cowpeas, or even by peanuts, addi- 
tional to those grown in the shifting 
20-acre tract entirely occupied by pea- 
nuts, 

The order in which the crops are to 
be grown on each field has been ar- 
ranged chiefly with a view to permit- 
ting the velvet bean field to be un- 
disturbed by the plow until late in 
winter, thus permitting the winter 
grazing of this legume. Plowing will 
need to be done no earlier than is re- 
quired in preparing for peanuts. In 
thus providing for the gathering of 
all velvet beans by livestock, this 
cropping plan lends itself fairly well 
to the keeping of a limited number of 
cattle, for either beef or dairy pro- 
ducts. 

If cattle raising be an important 
part of this farm’s operations, a larger 
place would be given, especially in the 
20-acre tract schedule for miscellan- 
eous crops, to sorghum, Iron or 
Brabham cowpeas for hay, Sudan 
grass, and Japanese sugar cane for 
green forage or silage, and possibly 
corn for the silo, these displacing 
hiefly sweet potatoes or cotton in 
he “miscellaneous field,” and even 
being substituted in part for peanuts 
in the “regular” peanut field. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 








| A THOUGHT ON THRIFT 





Supplying the Wants of Others 


pARMEES ought to read the, adver- 
tisements in local newspapers and 
agricultural papers to see what other 
people want, if for no other reason. 
Not all advertisements are inserted 
for the purpose of selling something. 
Many people advertise for things they 
want to buy. 


Just a few moments ago a farmer 
gave us an advertisement for a second- 
hand farm level; and in glancing over 
our issue of November 2, we found 
the following advertisements by peo- 
ple who wanted“to buy things: 


lackstone come Company, Blackstone. Va, will 
buy your sweet potatoes and apples, carlots or leas 
Bate price, wennrity and: variety in nent, getter 


Send samples 
Nashville, 








Popcorn—We want to buy popcorn. 
and prices. Ozark Seed * Plant Co, 
Arkansas, 








Wanted to Bay—iron one to  ihaes tons of Half & 
Half cotton seed for planting. Must be good planting 
eed, mot top cro. ill pay seventy-five dollars a ton 
and furnish oneks: to reliable partes having good pure 

seed. Wri! W. D. Stegall, Box 676, Mont- 
gomery, ‘Ala, 











Wetted renee. Mise Maric Boatwright, Mo- 


netta, 8. 
—— 

This is just an example. The same 
thing is true of every issue of The 
Progressive Farmer—and of every 
other paper. Do not write to these 
people now, for their wants have 
probably been supplied. Just watch 
ench th hereafter. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products i» the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, November 2, as reported to the Division of 
Markets, Wm. R. Camp, Chief: 





Town 


@ Potatoes 


Se eo 
yer | per | per 
us.| bbl.| Ib. 

25/$6.00/ $0.03 
4.50} .03 
5.00/.02% 
8.00|.02% 


5.00 088 
05 


Durham ...... 95, . 
Fayetteville ...f 2 2. ) $3. . 75] 
OME 5 s5.0.068 bons) ive ceekl, & 25} 
Greensboro .... 5 TT ME 50) » 
Hamlet 2 2. 4 ooo} 1.50 
Raleigh ... 
Scotland Neck 
Waynesville .. 
*For seed. 


PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY, HOGS 
AND PEANUTS 














> Home-made 
Butter 


ror Butter 
to Chickens 


f-2) 
Ss 


a 


A 


Durham 
Fayetteville 
Gastonia 
Greensboro 
Hamlet 
Raleigh 
Scotland 

W. aynesville 


Peanuts—Per Pound—Scotland Neck: “Virginia, 
Spanish, 6c. 


PRICES be COTTON, COTTON SEED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 


Contracts have declined about $16 per bale suring 
the week and quotations on spots have been liwered 
likewise, but few sales have been made. 


There is no apparent cause for the depression except 
manipulation by speculators. Therefore, it woul< seem 
that producers are acting wisely in refusing to sel} at 
the decline. 
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Per Bushel 
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Durham 
Fayetteville 
Raleigh 2 
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Scovand_ Neck. 


*Carload lots. 


Northern Produce Markets 


Ill.—No, 3 white corn, $1.35@1.47 (deliv- 
ered in Raleigh, $1.58@1.70); No. 3 — corn, $1.33 
@1.49 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.56@1 

White Oy 100 pounds, . & 
Grade Mo, as mr Dee. 2.75; peatee @ 

50; Chicago, Ans 90; Cleveland $2. Lt 
Jacksonville $3@3. a6: Gia Orleans, '50@2.75 

York, $3.25@3.90 (150-Ib. sacks) ; Piiiadeiphis ‘$340 
@2.75; Pittsburg, $2@2.50; Washington, $3.75@4 (150- 
iD. sacks). 

Sweet Potatoes—Per ]00 Pounds, Sacked: Atlanta, 
Porto Ricans, $2.50@2.75; Birmingham, yellow varie- 
ties, $2.25@2.50; New Orleans, Yellow Yams, $3@3.50; 
Triumphs, $2.50. 

Butter—New York: 
57@58%c; 88 score, 
milk,’’ 91 score, 
score, 55@56%c; 
score, 56% @57%c. 
score, 58@58%c; 
score, 57@58c; 
@55%e. 

Eges—New York: fresh gathered, 
extra ow, 57@6lc; firsts, 54@58c. 
51% @55% 

cect York City: 
Single Daisies, held, 30@838c. 








Chicago, 


“gecbeed, 


91 score, 57% @59c; 90. score, 
56% @57%e. Chicago: ‘“‘w ‘hole 
56% @58c; 90 score, 96@ sT%e 88 
‘“‘centralized,’’ 91 score, 57%c: 90 

Boston: 91 score, 58% @59%c; 90 
88 score, 56@57c. Philadelphia, 91 
90 score, 5644@57%c; 88 score, 54 


extras, 60@63c; 
Chicago; firsts, 


Wisconsin, whole milk, 





Week-end Review of Fruit and 
Vegetable Markets 


HITE Potatoes Still Weak.—Most leading 

lines dropped 5-30 cents the week in a 
slow gradual decline most shipping points 
holding steady the last few days. Wisconsin 
and Minnesota sacked round white opened 
at $1.80@1.90 per hundredweight in Chicago 
for carload lots and closed at $1.60@1.75. 
Waupaca, Wisconsin, quoted No. 1 round 
whites at $1.65@1.70, but Michigan round 
whites showed more of a. decline during the 
week closing at $1.70@1.85 f. o. b. shipping 
points and held about steady during the |at- 
er part of the week at a general range of 
$2.10@2,.50 in middle western jobbing me«r- 
kets. Colorado white stock held about steady 
at $1.50 f. o. b. Greeley and closed at a 
general range of $2.30@2.45 in southwestern 
jobbing markets. Maine and New York 
round whites are largely supplying the east. 
Maine Green Mountains declined about 25 
cents during the week closing steady at 
$2.75@3 bulk, per barrel measure and moved 
slowly in eastern gobbing markets at $2.35@ 
2.45 per hundredweight sacked, New York f. 
0. b., quotations delined about 10 cents to a 
closing range of $1.78@1.87 for bulk round 
whites which jobbed in nearby markets at 
$2@2.15. Shipments were slightly reduced 
4,126 cars as against 4,738 cars last week, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota, Maine, Col- 
orado, and New York are the leading ship- 
pers in the order named, 

Sweet Potatoes Firm,—Virginia Big Stem 
Jerseys sold practically unchanged until the 
end of the week when they advanced 25 
cents in eastern markets to a closing range 
of $4.25 per barrel. In the middle west they 
were slightly irregular, closing at $4.25@ 
t New Jersey bushel hampers sold prac- 
tically unchanged at $1.75@2 in eastern mar- 
kets. Shipments were slightly above the 
cent weekly average with 454 cars for the 
week as compared with 411 last week, and 
°19 the week before. 

CHARLES J. BRAND, 
Chief of Bureau. 
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ALWAYS SOMETHING DOING 


Willie—How do you like army life? Quite 
a number of new turns for a fellow to get 
used to, I suppose. 

Gilliis—You bet. At night you turn in, 
and just as you are about to turn over 
somebody turns up and says “turn out.’’— 
Life. 





The sugar situation has changed and the 
Food Administration has made good Its 
promise to increase the household allowance. 
The sugar ration went to three pounds per 


person on November 1. 
- 














Saturday, November 16, 1918] 
GO TO CHARLOTTE, DEC. 10-13 


Meeting of the State Livestock Asso- 
ciation Should Attract Hundreds of 
North Carolina Farmers 


HE meeting of the North Carolina 

Livestock Associations to be held 
in Charlotte on December 10, 11, 12 
and 13 will be one of the most im- 
portant farmers’ me¢tings to be held 
in the state this year. A patriotic pro- 
gram dealing with the subject of more 
and better livestock, and a greater 
meat production for the state will be 
carried out. 

As arranged by Mr. R. S. Curtis, 
veneral chairman of the meeting, the 
morning of each day will be devoted 
to lectures and the afternoons to sales 
of pure-bred animals. Simultaneous- 
ly with these, interesting educatiomal 
exhibits will be shown at public places 
in town. Several sales of blooded 
stock have already been arranged 
for, especially with hogs and beet 
cattle. One of the most important 
sales of swine will be that of Duroc- 
Jerseys to be held on December 16. 

The work of the conferences, as 
outlined by the general committee in 
charge, will be divided into different 
days, with December 10 being Swine 
Day; December 11 Dairy Cattle and 
Poultry Day; December 12 Beef Cat- 
tle Day, and December 13 Sheep Day. 

As one of the most interesting parts 
Ot the entire meeting, the judging 
contest among boys and girls lias 
been scheduled for Wednesday, De- 
cember 11. This contest, will be un- 
der the direction of Mr. J. W. Sloss, 
Beef Cattle Field Agent, and will have 
for its purpose the familiarization of 
pure-bred livestock to pupils of farm 
life schools, and any other schools 
which may take part in the contests. 
Both individual and team prizes have 
been offered and valuable trophy 
‘cups, as well as other prizes in the 
forms of books, livestock and farm 
machinery will be offered the success- 
ful contestants. 


Some Further Facts About the 
Cotton Situation 

F COURSE, -the speculators are 

going to whip-saw the cotton mar- 
ket! They are now feeling for the 
bottom, and of course stand ready to 
take cotton from the weak brethren 
at as low a price as they will take. 
They will make millions off of im- 
provident farmers this fall, and then 
be the earliest men to go in on the 
bull side and make further millions 
yout of improvident millowners next 
‘Spring. They are very keen traders, 
and the best of them who are now 
bears will be bulls as soon as the 
weight of the first part of the cotton 
Crop is off the market. 

Any well informed cotton man will 
tell you now that he expects high 
prices for the latter part of the crop. 
They all realize that there is the most 
acute shortage of high-grade cotton, 
and there is very little chance that 
this condition will be remedied for a 
fong time 


There has been much talk about 
deflation and drop in prices after the 
war is over. There is absolutely no 
chances for any deflation in the cur- 
rency for many, many years after the 
Was is over. It took our own country 
14 years to get back. to specie pay- 
, Ments after the close of the Civil War, 
and we were young, vigorous and had 
Vast natural resources. How cari 
Austria, Italy, Russia, France—even 
Germany and Great Britain—be ex- 
_ Pected to deflate their currency and 
Pay their enormous debts in dear dol- 
lars —dollars that would buy as much 
, 38S when the war broke out? It will 
take twice as many licks for them to 
Pay a dollar of debt or a dollar of 
interest, and the thing would be. im- 
Possible; every one of them would be 
bankrupt. More than a year ago the 
National City Bank of New York 
Stated that the currency of the so- 
called civilized nations had almost 
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OUR HEALTH TALK 








over the mouth and nose. 


nothing, and is most effective. 








HOW TO USE MASK AGAINST INFLUENZA 


S A MEANS of preventing the spread of influenza the North Caro- 
At State Board of Health strongly urges that doctors, nurses 
and others attending patients sick with this disease wear a mask 


The manner of wearing is showh in the above picture. 
should be made according to Red Cross directions, in size about eight 
by five inches, consisting of four layers of fine mesh gauze, or butter- 
cloth. Do not use coarse mesh gauze, as experiments have shown that 
protection is not given even when ag many as eight layers of the coarse 
mesh are used. The mask may be sterilized by placing in boiling water 
for a few minutes and used over and over again. The same side should 
always be worn next the face and for this purpose one side should be 
marked, say with a black thread. The precaution is simple, costs almost 


PLACE A MASK OVER YOUR MOUTH AND NOSE AND HELP 
THE SICK IN YOUR COMMUNITY, CAREFULLY WASHING YOUR > 
HANDS AFTER ATTENDING EACH PERSON. 
CHANCES OF INFECTION ARE PRACTICALLY NONE. 


The mask 


IN DOING THIS THE 








doubled in volume. since the war 
broke out. It is more than doubled by 
this time, and it is as certain as any- 
thing can be that we are going to 
have a great abundance of cheap 
money for a Jong, long time. This 
very pregnant fact, taken tdégether 
with the improved’ currency and bank- 
ing systems now in existence, making 
credit more elastic, means that this 
generation will never see any more 
low prices. Intelligent cotton specu- 
lators know this, even though they 
will use anything as argument now 
with which to hammer the market. 


The great war is about over. Mr. 
Schwab shows us that ship building 
is going forward by leaps and bounds. 
Central Europe is absolutely bare of 
cotton as shown by the fact that she 
cannot even get cotton with which to 
make explosives; an article in this 
week’s Commerce and Finance tells 
us that more than 60 per cent of the 
shells that are fired on the western 
front fail to explode, and that an 
army officer says that it is an open 
secret for a long time now that Ger- 
many’s ammunition has been very in- 
ferior, due to her inability to get cot- 
ton. The Central Powers have even 
used up all cotton clothing that they 
could get with which to make ammu- 
nition, and even therm Have had to re- 
sort to inferior wood fibre for the 
purpose. There have been four fam- 
ine crop years in cotton. Even at 
that, one of these short crops has 
been burned up in war, the carry- 
over last year consisted of the odds 
and ends of thrée short crops, espe- 
cially from last year when the dis- 
astrous early frost gave us 3,000,000 
bales of such stuff. Wool and other 
textiles are at famine prices, and must 
of necessity be replaced by cotton. 
Domestic stocks of goods have run 
low because of Government demand. 

The South is able and determined to 
hold this crop for good prices, and it 
is no longer such a soft snap to bet 
against the South as it used to be. A 
leading New York journal, reviewing 
the situation and commenting upon 
the ability of the South to hold its 
crop, stated that supremacy in cotton 
affairs has definitely passed to the 


South. Add to all these facts the fur- 
ther striking fact that the future 
markét is now heavily over-sold,. mak- 
ing what the traders call a “weak 
technical position” for the bears. 

Cotton will go up all right. The 
pity of it is that many of the poorer 
cotton growers, the tenant class, will 
not be able to profit by it. 

Your advice to the farmer is good, 
and you are doing Southern civiliza- 
tion a service when you fight for 
better prices for our great Southern 
crop. J. B. 

Greenville, S. C. 


The Cotton Market Situation 


FTER some continuance of the 

declining process noted a week 
ago, the cotton market has turned 
stronger, and futures have rallied 
rather sharply from the depression. 
From present appearances the decline 
was substantially artificial in charac- 
ter. Acertain degree of weakness de- 
veloped through the normal pressure 
of spot offerings at a time when the 
demand was slack. This, coming just 
when peace talk assumed a more def- 
inite shape, was seized upon by some 
‘as confirmatory of the theory that 
the end of the war would entail a 
lower schedule of prices. And in the 
meantime, the influenza had interfer- 
ed materially with both the move- 
ment and consumption, resulting in 
additional congestion of offerings. As 
the feeling all along had been that 
peace must bring a great increase to 
the demand, the depression was re- 
garded as unnatural and unjustified 
by legitimate conditions, and the 
Government has accordingly taken 
steps to hold an investigation of the 
nature of the recent selling. It is at 





‘least suggestive that since this has 


happened, the market has acted much 
stronger. 

The late fall has doubtless added 
somewhat to the crop, but this has 
been probably exaggerated during the 
bearish aspect of the market. There 
is no reason as yet for changing the 
opinion that all of the cotton will be 
wanted when it comes to clothing the 
naked aad needy of the world. The 
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demand will come just as soon as there 
are means of carrying the cotton 
away, and when the war movement 
ceases there will be a plethora of 
ships, more than enough for all the 
traffic of the globe. Congestion in 
the seed situation is a further load at 
the moment, but it all only means a 
little more patience. The floating cot- 
ton must have been pretty well pro- 
vided for by this time, and then the 
demand will have to come forward to 
first hands. We know that flukes are 
to be expected in the market, and 
there is no need to take them too 
seriously. Let the middlemen sell -on 
the breaks if they wish} the farmer 
can afford to wait for the return of 
strength. In passing, get the cotton 
out as clean as possible, and accord it 
the degree of care and protection due 
to its value. W. T. WILLIAMS. 
Savannah, Ga. 





HE KNEW SOMETHING ABOUT IT 


“Do you know anything about the art of 


husbandry ?” 
“I ought to; I’ve married off five daugh- 
ters.” 





—<— 
CAN’T PUNCTURE 
NOR BLOW OUT 
AYTON AIRLESS TIRES ini 
the past 6 years have been 
used by thousands of owners of 
light passenger 
and a et ee 
Oe eae 
and have conclu- 
sively demon- 
strated: 
1lst—They can't 
uncture nor 
lowout, 
2nd—They ride 
as smoothly as 
eumatics. 
38rd— They give 


much longer 
wear than the 


4th—They abso- 
lutely will not 
injure the car, 
They have been 
endorsed by 50,000 
or more satisfied 
users including 
the late George 


ety Cet Eneinee a and 
Chief 





in 
ganized or ‘welded to it take the place of” am 
nner 
Nothing can happen but wear 
e have stan on “10 = 8 and 
30 x 3% and the price is right. 
We sell direct where we have no dealer, 
We want an exclusive dealer in every 
county—tire experience not necessary. Ex- 
cellent chance, to build ‘e in a protected 
territory a very profitable business ather by 
itself or as a side line. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., DAYTON, ORI 
—— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ......... 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Deptr.p. Dayton, Ohio, 
Please send without obligation booklet 
and information on Dayton Airless Tires 
as checked below : 
For Ford pleasure cars. 
..For light delivery cars, 
Proposition to dealers, 














State. 

















THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 


The STAR is 
Pea Huller Pertection 
If you raise Peas or Beane 
you needa Huller end if you 
study tree Dea will 
buy the best one. ere are 
14,000 Sear Hallers in use. 
fod more could be said of 
any machine? They are 
in ten sizes and styles, lose 
oo he! 


ho: 

Star Pee Huller Co 

tar Pea Her e 

(lmpreved Star Huller) Gapt. A, Ghettecomn, Tesa. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
4 Conts a Word, Gash With Order) 


rt ade for our Progressive 
department of = Eastern edition 





jtamps or jess 
Above ay for Eastern edition A. 9 Ccmbined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each in 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Settled lady to act as mother’s helper in 
modern country home. John 5 . & C. 














a ae rs 


uroe-Jersey Pigs—Big bone 10 to 12 weeks, $10.50 
to etry registered. W. A. Hoover, Crouse, N. C. 


Wanted—Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Nothing but A-1 stock 
McLeod, Rowland, N. C. 





wanted. State price. J. W. 

For Sale—Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs and_ bred 
cove. as action guaranteed. Wayside Farm, Lawn- 
dale, } . 


Fine Duroc- -Jersey Pigs—8 weeks old, entitled to 
registration, price $12 to $15. E. H. Camp, Carthage, 
North Carolina. 


Four Registered Duroc Sows—Open, 





weight about 
A A 





150, oes om, $15, 30 to 50 pounds. A. ulry, 
Autryville, N. Fale Seni hw ee 

Registered ee lot gilts, boars, 3 to 9% 
months. Imperator Superba’s. Reasonable. Broad 
Acres Farm, Brandy Station, Va. 





Registered Duroo-Jerseys—Fine Defender herd boar 
over @ year old $75. Fine bred gilt, bred te Defender, 
as. Pigs $15 to $25. Meridian College, Meridian, 

iss. 


“8 to 10 weeks, $15 each; pairs 
and trios unrelated. Some older gilts, boars and bred 
sows. Healthy, vigorous stock, Iredell County Pig 
Club, Statesville, N. Cc. 
For ot Sale Registered urocs—14 wegnling pigs, “two 
bred service boars. Best of blood 
72. *°Prices 





Registered Duro 











; SHORTHORNS 


Shorthorns—Cow, 6 years old; bull, 3; both register- 
ed. Two 4-year-old grade cows. Grades, sles; reg- 
istered, $150 each. E. 8. Camp, Carthage, N. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


~ Registered Shropshire “Sheep—One ram and four 
ewes, three years old, all registered; one ewe lamb, 
nine months old, of above parentage, unregistered, for 
$225. The ram is worth the money in a common flock 
The first check gets the bunch, crated f.o.b. express 
here. Reason for selling, inadequate pestere. James 
B. Guess, Denmark, Cc, 


HORSES AND JACKS 


Gentle Pony Mare—5 years gid, for sale or exc hange 
Farm, Palmyra, Va. 


for cattle or sheep. Rock Res’ 

For Sale—Some nicé~ young. Registered Percheron 
Stallions and Fillies very low. A. Alexander & 
Co., Crimora, Va. aa sia 9 

Having sold some of my farm land I now offer 
several good mules and horses cheap for cash. Me- 
herrin Farm, Branchville, Va. BAA 

DOGS 


" Collie Pups—Very reasonable. Eugene Henry, Con-* 
over, N. C, 




















Exch 


Pure-bred -Scotch Collie for trained fox 





> Basi pull particulars on lication 
ne in, 


hound. James Holmes, Jasper, Ga. 





ae 


ted—A good a farmer with family, to rent 
‘arm of about 50 jood hi 
houses Ss located on ro water. 


" Wanted=Active “youth, nH Saba for | farm work 
Home for mother or dependents. 
References exchanged, 
. Robeson County, N. C 


MACHINERY 


ois, are, Farm, saree lowest price 








net Sale—Four-saw Sie “mill, “all steel.” G 
- Edwards, Kernersville, N. 


a Mills, Saw Mills, Shingle Mills, “Waterwheels, 
DeLoach Co. 


"Ge in 6 for oe Sey 18 horse- power steam engine, 
mill. Address, Meherrin Farm, Branch- 





Benthall Peanut Picker for Sale--Thoroughly over- 
hauled and in good working condition. E. Dean 





For Sale—i Two roll Deering shredder, used “soma 
but in good condition, 
Hardware Co., Chadbourn, 

Fordson a eye and harrow Deering bi 











“wil — — H.P. “Frick “Engine cd Bae 
2-24 HP 


. boller en wheels (Farquar boil- 





LIVESTOCK 


es —Chotce pigs, § to 10 weeks oie, 
a0) Defender’s best goed ne 


sows, gilts, serviceable boars. 
L. A. , Holmes, Ranger, Ga. 


For Sale—Fall pigs, and a few “spring boars and 
gilts, principally Defender, Critic and Orion Cherry 
King breeding. Nothing but good pigs shipped. Price 
$15 each for pigs. Price on application for spring 
boars and gilts. C. C. Louyderback, Secretary, Page 
County 1 Pure-br bred | Duroc Asséciation, Stanley, Va. 


Extra Fine Registered Duroc Pigs—Sired by “Rex 
Reid,”” a magnificent son of ‘Taxpayer Thirteen,’ 
World’s grand champion, 1915, carrying blood of 
“Orion Chief,’’ “‘King of Cols.,”’ ‘‘Burke’s Good E- 
Nuff,’’ and other nationally known sires. Eleven pigs 
out of Duroc Princess, who has farrowed 55 pigs in 
four litters. The prolific type. Delive November 
10th. Price $25 each. Hi: EB. Reid, Lincolnton, N. C. 


HAMPSHIRES 


For Sale—Registered Hampshire boars and 
Lloyd Girard, Rt. 2, Canton, Illinois. 


Registered Rempstive Pigs for Sale—J. R. Me- 
Nairy, Lenoir, N. 

Hampshire —— all ages. Buy them now. 
Summer Mumma, Decatur, Ind. \ 

Registered bred Hampshire gilts for $45. 
$50. Plain View Farm, Byronvyille, Ga. 

Registered Hampshire pigs, 10 weeks old, champion 
blood lines. Also Berkshire, Essex and: Hampshire 
grade shoats. Thomas J. Ellis, Advance, N. C. 

Registered “Hampshire Boars and Sows for Bale— 
Sires, Lookout Lad A, and Outlook, sired by National 
and International champion. Nutwood Hampshire 
Farm, Thomasville, Ga. 








sows. 











Male for 














Berkshires—Pigs, service boars and bred gilts. James 
W. Graves, American National Bank, Bichmond, Va 

For Sale—Registered Pevtaion Boar—Seven + months 
ald, ready for service, H. i 


0. I. C's. e° 
Pigs—Silver’s stock. C. C. Ramsey, Crouse, 
North c Bo 
Large Berkshires. Stqne Gate Farm, Petersburg, Va. 
a One service boar. Mad- 


Registered Oo. I. ~ 
wy Hurdle Mills, N. 

I. C. Pigs—4-months-old boars, registered. H. J. 
Suuieok, China Grove, N. C. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


pigs. 
Cc. 








oft “a ot months- old 1 ge - i 
Southern or Virginian, 





Fine 7 for Sale—A. few 5 months old 
» bom es. Also one mature, boar, 
Fine individuals no better , Greeding can 





DUROC-JERSEYS 
Duroe- Jersey Pigs—Twelve fifty. 





eeks Pedigreed 
P. oO. Berd, Randolph, 
eed Durocs—8 wots $11; two or more, $10. 

B. L. Hill, _ Bumpass, Va. " 
‘ancy Durocs—Bred sows, service boars. Pigs no 

Pineland Stock Farm, Buckner, Va. 

Dispersal Sale—Three pure-bred Duroc sows sows and 
one herd boar. James 


Duroc Sow B' Nine Pigs, farrowed No- 
. Morrow, Buckner, Va. 


Pure-bred Duroc =. 40 and 50 cents per pound. 
Hodgson, Blacksburg, Va. 


WALL BOARD 


Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster 
House Warm in Winter and Cool in 

$3 per 100 square feet. 

en sheets to the bundle; size of sheets, 32 and 48 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
BRAMS PAINT & GLASS CO., 


TOMBSTONES 


Good styles from the modest memoria) 
costing only a few dollars, to big, stately 
monuments comparing favorably with 
the handsomest anywhere. Made of 
beautiful Vermont Marble. 

for family cemetery lots. 
trated circular gives low prices and 
complete particulars. Write foracopy. 


SPOTLESS CO. Richmond, Va. | | 





























Poland-China Boars and a few Poland- ne Pigs 
for sale. J. L. Abernathy, Elmwood, N. 

For Sale—Registered, big bone Pinal tae pigs 
reasonable. O. W Woods, Rt. 19, Matthews, N. a 

Buy Best Big “Type | Poland-China Pigs—Twenty 
dollars ond up, from McMahan Bros., Sevierville, 
Tennessee. 

Poland- “Chine Hogs—Registered bred sows, 
gilts, service D both sexes, no kin, imm 
W. W. Johnson, Danville, Ky. 

For Sale—Registered Poland-China Service Boar, 
fourteen months old, size, reasonable. Clarence 
Wilson, Henderson, N. C., Koute 5 


For Sale—Registered Poland-China pigs. 





bred 
uned. 











8. Largest of 


out of sows 
25 for 
Win- 


and 
weighing up to 800 pounds, $20 for good ones; 
the best. 75 head to select from. E. 0. Hunter, 
ston-Salem, Rt. 7, N. C. 





Collies—1 female, 2% years, $10; 1 female, 5 months, 
$6 . Mark Crowley, Arnoldsville, Ga. 


For Sale—Registered 100-point, Beautiful White 
Collie Pups—Working kind. Roadview Stock Farm, 
Marion, Ala. 





TWO OR MORE BREEDS 





+ 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
SEEDS AND PLANTS 


ae een 


~Apples—No. 1 Winesaps, $6 barrel; No. 2 Win 
$5.50 basrel. Fair Hill Orchards, “Mechums Rive River, Va. 


CABBAGE 
Large Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants, 1,000 § $1.76. 


»Fred Murray, | Claremont, N. 


Best Jersey Wakefield Sis “Plants, 1,000 $1.75, 
“ws Arndt, Claremont, N. C. 
ostproof “Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants, 1,000 
$1. oo Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. 
Sureheading Jersey Wakefield Cabtar, i 000 plants 
$1.75, Murray’s Farm, Claremont, N. ‘ 








~ Frost- proof Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per 1, 000; 3 by 
parcel post, $1.75. Varina Plant Co., Varina, N. C. 
Cabbage Plants from the best seed, $1.50 per thous- 


& R. Balard, Paro, Ga, 


Frost- prost cabbage 
W. Murray, 


and. 500 postpaid $1.25. H. 
Genuine Jersey Wakefield 
plants, $1.75 1,000, by express only. G. 

Claremont, N. C, 

Millions re frost-proof cabbage plants. 1,000 ex- 
press, $1.50; 500 postpaid, $1; 200 postpaid, 50 cents, 
Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C. 

Cabbage Plants—Jersey Wakefield and Succession— 
Per thousand, $2; five hundred, a 25, by parcel post 
or express prepaid. Address, C. . Lane, Sylvester, 
Georgia. 

Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, 500 $1.25; 1,000 
$2;° 2,000 $8.75; 5,000 abr 10,000 $15, f. o. b. 
Young’s Island, Cc, Nunnery, Wedgefield, 
South Carolina. 

















Gix Holstein and Two Jersey Heifers—Bred to regis- 
tered Rolstein bull. Priesws right) C. B. Finch, 
Clover, Va. 
For Breeding—Pure-bred Poland-China Bhoste—for 
pork. Polands and pues crossed. Mrs. Kate 
B. Flynn, Jefferson, Va. 


For Sale—Large os old. Pigs — - Berkshire 
and Duroc cross, from registered stock,’ price $10. 
H. M. Harris, Clarksville, Va. 


For Sale—250 Grade ——- 

Duroe Pigs,7 to 12 weeks old, 7 tg 8 each. Pure_ 
breds, $10 each. Shoats, 50 to to 8., 20c Ib, Also 
bred sows, gilts, service boars. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Fair Hill Stock Farm, Mechums River, Va. 

Pigs and Shoats—Cross-bred from best strains ‘of 
pure-bred stock on both sides. _The most profitable 
hogs for breeders or killers. BerfShire, Poland-China, 
0.1, C. and Duroc Digs, 7 weeks, $7; shoats, 10 weeks, 
$10; shoats, 60 and 75 oe 25¢ per Db. H. H. Mes- 
chendorf, Forest Depot, Va 


‘MISCELLANEOUS © 


400 Fine Grade Pigs—$7.50 each. 35 extra nice bred 
sows, $55 each. Gold Hill Stock Farm, Geld Hill, Va. 


Hampshire pigs, Mammoth Bronze wtir- 








ye 9 and 





Registered 











keys, Wild Mallard duck, Lakenvelder chickens 
Saunook Plantation, Reidsville, N. C 

340 Shoats—75 to 150 Ibs., 2lc; 300 pigs, 8 weeks 
$8; 10 weeks, $10; 12 weeks, $12. Large bone and 
good blood. Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va. 

LEGHUORNS : 

Fancy ‘Young Strain” White Leghorn Pullete— 
April hatched, a= each, Also hens. C. Grant, 
Mocksville, N. 

Single Comb -White Leghorn Cockerels—Young’s 
strain, early hatched, from exhibition stock with a 
high ong record. Special sale on now. Carl Gilliland, 
Siler City, N. C, 


400 extra fine March and April hatched Single 
Comb White Leghorn cockerels, from our Exhibition 
ene heavy laying strains. Send for price list. Ala- 
hbama Leghorn Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 








“White Leghorn Yearling Hens—For quick sale. $1.50 
and $2 each. Extra breeders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address Causey’s Poultry & Pigeon Ranch, Beaufort, 


South ‘ Carolina. 





ee, MINORGAS_ ra 
“For Sale—Black Minorca Yearling Hens—$2. 50; 
overstocked. Address L. 0. Moseley, Kinston, N. C, 





Cabbage Plants—Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Flat Dutch, Georgia Collards 100 0c; 1,000 $2.50. 
Delivered parcel post. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Wavy- 
erly Mills, 8. C. 


Fine Early ‘’Frostproof’’ Cabbage Plants—35c 100; 
300, 85c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25, postpaid; express, 
$2 thousand; 10,000 @ $1.75. Tidewater Plant Com- 
pany, Franklin, Va. 

Cabbage Plants— For spring heading. Me Early 
Jersey, Flat Dutch, All Head Early; 500, $1.25; 1,000, 
$2.25; over 5,000, , parcel postpaid. Councill’s 
Plant it Farm, Box 27, Franklin, Va. 


soe abbage Plants—Frost-proof, grown from Long Island 

eed. Early Jersey-Charleston Wakefields, 500, 900; 
1.000, $1.75; parcel postpaid; express, $1.25 thousand: 
10, 000, ‘$10. J. T. Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 


"Frost- -prooft | Cabbage Plants—Promptness and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Flat Dutch, Early Jersey, and 
Charleston Wakefields. 500 postpaid for $1.40; 1,000 
not prepaid at $2. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomas- 
v ile, Ga. 

~ Cabbage ‘Plants—Now is the time te set" Early Jersey 
and Charleston plants for early spring cabbage. 30c 
per hundred; 500, $1; 1,000, $2, postpaid. Order early, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. East Virginia Plant Farm, 
Franklin, Va. 


~~ Winter Cabbage Plants—Millions 
best varieties. Prepaid post, five hundred, 














now ready. All 
dollar fifty; 





| thousand two fifty. Express dollar fifty thousand. 
Special prices to dealers. Farmers Plant Co., Martins 
Point, 8. C. 

Special for Three Weeks—Fine, stocky ‘‘frost-proof’’ 
cabbage plants, 300, 75c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.75, post- 
paid; by express, $1.50 thousand; 10,000, $10. Prompt 
shipments and good plants guaranteed. James 


Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Large quantity of extra 
fine Flat Dutch now ready, at $1.50 per 1,000 till sold 
out. Charleston and Jersey Wakeflelds, $2 per 1,000; 
50 cents extra if plants are sent by parcel post prepaid. 
Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


Fall Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession and Flat Dutch. Express: 500, $1.25; 
1,000, $2; 5,000 at $1.75; 10,000 up at $1.50, f.o.b. 
here. Parcel post, prepaid: 100, 85c; 1,000, $1.50, 
Wholesale and retail. D. F. Jamison, Summerville, 
South Carolina. 


Fulwood’s Cabbage Plants—I now have any quantity 
of nice stocky, frost-proof cabbage plants ready for 
immediate shipment. Prices by mail, 500 for $1.50; 
1,000 for $2.50, postpaid. By express, not prepaid, 1,000 
to 4,000, at $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, at $1.75 per 
1,000; 10,000 and over at $1.50 per 1,000. Varieties: 
Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakeicia and Succes- 
sion. Order now. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 











ORPINGTONS 





White “Orpingtons and Strawberry plants. , Midnight 
Poultry Farm, Liberty, N. C, 


orspecial Price, for Early Orders—Single fomb b> Buff 
Orpingtons. Claude F. Deal, Landis, N 





TAMWORTHS 


Registered Tamworth Pigs—Eight weeks old, either 
sex, $10 each. L. H. Botts, Bracey, Va. 


- ABERDEEN-ANGUS | 


Registered Aberdeen-Angus herd bull, ane hy 
Prince No. 202908, 4 year old, weighs 1,500 pounds, 
sure breeder, extra fine hair. Two hundred $(200) 
dollors. J. A. Fell, Verdery, 8. C. e 


HOLSTEINS 


Grade Holstein Calves—Males and females. 
jan College, Meridian, Miss 


npeeistered Holstein Heifers and Bulls—Out of A. 
R. O. dams. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Ténn. 


Registered Holstein Bull Calves—A. R. O. dam. 
Bargain quick sale Sam Sullivan Sons, Brandy Sta- 
tion, ‘Virginia. 

For Sale—Six fresh 1eowss 5 fresh in 30 days” and 9 
in sixty days. All high grade sae. For in- 
formation write T. O. Sandy, Burkeville, Va. 


JERSEYS 


~ Milk Cows—4 “Jerseys, 4 grades, $75 to $100 each. 
E. H. Camp, ap, Carthage, N. ©. 

For Sale—Choice Jersey Bull te Ey 
but not entitled to registration. ‘‘His dam is a four- 
| gallon cow,” Price, thirty-five dollars. Dixie Belle 

‘arm, Warsaw, N. C. 














Merid- 




















Try This 






cone aeatentel, new, modern Kisstin Herne Power! 


VE on —30 days before 
boy and SINGLE MORSE operates RY Pail siveet urcntoe Guick! Cheapt Excy! 
my claims: After 30 D dave, | if satisfied, a, Keep puller.” "it not ci Gheapl be orn 


Kirstin} 


Wins ENCyT Cen t ona University tests for SPEED, POWER, STRENGTH and 
ig Government 2? actually 10 years ahead of its —, _ 


EFFICL 
ger See ei « Single: wer for fast work. Double and triple power for bi 
Big, maieePars P'irlncet steel. svelone 





pe. Ena 

ick “‘take up’’ ray flack eable. 3-year guarantee against b: 
ipment from neares' uting 

Tite for FREE BOOK and Special Agent’s ‘Offer. 


A. 1. KIRSTIN, General Manager Western Branch 











StumpPuller 








Single, Double, 
Triple Power 


sce Stump Puller 


more ground at frp 


int saves time and frei he. 
Today! —. 








Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write ee se 
and show record. Bloom Kendall, Shelby, N. 


Buff Orpington Pullets | and | agen - ga best in 


the South. Pullets, $2.50 to $5; cockerels, $3.50 to 
$7.50. Buff Lechern cockerels, $3.50 to $10. Berkshire 
pigs, $12.50 to $15, 10 weeks old. Wade H. Cline, 


Concord, ¢ N. C. a 


RHODE ISLAND REDS = 











Fine early hatched Single Comb Red cockerels, two 
dollars each. Fairview Farm, Boonville, N. C 
Rhode — Island Reds—Beauties, deep rich ~ from 
prize winning strain, fine layers, > 7. Cocker- 


els and pullets. Meridian College, Meridian, Miss. 


For Sale—Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eges— 
$1.50 per sitting of 15 delivered by parcel post. Stock 
Jackson, 


in seasoné American Beauty strain. C. J. 
Horajjo, 8S. C. y 





ROCKS 


~ For Sale—Barred Rock cockerels, hens and pullets. 
Excellent birds, fine Bae reasonable prices. River 


iew Farm, Rice, ; 
Barred and ES Plymouth Rocks—Trapnested. 
Bred-to-lay strains. Cockerels for sale. Samford Mc- 
Ferrin, Springfield, Tenn. « 








For Sale Pure-bred Barred Plymouth Rock Chick- 
ens—Cockerels, $5; hens, $3; Premier strain. Mrs. 
J. L. Hawkins, Hatley, Ga. 

Pure-bred Buff Rock cockerels for sale at Boose’s 
poultry yard at $2, $3.50 and $5 each. R. N. Boose, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., ‘Rt. 2. 

For Sale—Barred Rocks—From Park’s world’s great- 
est layers. Choice cocherete at $4 each; pullets, $3. 
Keowee Farm, Calhoun, 

WYANDOTTES 


“For Sale—Fine White Wyandotte cockerels and 
ullets, at $1.50 each now. Mrs. A. L. Siler, Frank- 














GEESE 
For Sale— Twelve pure-bred ey ete 93250 
each. H. R. Biakeney, Lancaster, 8S. C., Route 2, 
PEA FOWLS 
anted—Peafowls. “Miss Marie Boatwright, Mo- 
neta, 8. C. = 
PIGEONS 
Over- 


For Sale—Carneaux Pigeons—75 cents each. Ove 
stocked. Lon Corbett, Ivanhoe, Cc, 
For Sale—Five pairs King pigeons, mated and work- 


ing. Mrs. John L. King, Greensboro, N. 





__ TURKEYS 


~ Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Excellent breeding toms, 
$8; hens, $5. N. P. Fowler, Winfield, Ala. 


For Sale—Improved Mammoth Bronze Turkeys for 
ee A ye on open range. Hens, $5; toms, $6 
eacl Jones, Trinity, N. C., Route 1. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—%4 wild, very hardy, easy 
to raise, very large, a anes. Indian Runner 
drakes, fawn and white. nties. Satisfaction guar- 

. Geo. D. Shelton, ‘tactile Station, Va. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale—Belgian Hares, White Wyandotte cocker- 























els. All very fine. Wm. Whitman, Hendon, Va. 











‘CORN 


For Sale—Ear Corn in “Shuck—By carload; velvet 
beans, bulk, by carload; peanuts, bulk, or baxyued, 
earload or less; pure Georgia cane syrup, half barrels 
and cans. Write at once for prices on the above, 
W. H. Robinson, Cairo, Ga. 


COTTON 


Cotton Seed—Blue Ribbon, Big wr Prize Winner. 
W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. 


Over two bales per acre is the — of Plantation 
Big Boll Cotton. Prolific. No boll weevils. Fi rty 
per cent lin@ Staples 1% by Government sam)ler. 
Write for facts and proofs. Lenhardt Seed Co., 
Carnesyille, Ga. 


~ Wanted to Buy—From one to fifteen tons of Half & 
Half cotton seed for planting. Must be good planting 











seed, not top crop. Will pay seventy-five dollars a ton 
and furnish sacks to reliable parties having good pure 
seed. Write me. Stegall, Box 676, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
Cooks Improved Cotton Seed for planting, $1.75 
Cleveland Pig Boll hy strain), 


bushel. 
$1.75. King’s Re-Improved, $1.80 bushel. Mexican 
Big Boll, $1.80 bushel. Toole’s Prolifte. $1.85 bushel. 

All seed grown by experienced cotton seed growers and 


there is no better stock on the market. Kirby Seed 
Company, Gaffney, 8. C. 

For Sale—Recleaned Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Grown especially for seed purposes and under 


direct supervision of the State College of Agriculture; 
ginned, graded and cleaned on the plantation where no 
other seed are grown and not an acre of which made 
less than a Bale of cotton. Per bushel, $2.25 sacked, 
f.o.b. cars here. Cash must accompany order. C. RB. 
Fitzpatrick, Warrenton, Ga. 


OATS 


Fulghum Seed ue 65 the bushel. 
kinson, Laurinburg, N. 


We have several Theand bushels choice recleaned 
Burt or 90-Day Seed Oats that we can offer at 2 
per bushel, in 6-bushel bags. These oats are heavy 
yielders and one of the best varieties that can be 
planted in late fall and winter and early spring, and 
can be grown successful planted up to March Ist. 
These oats will be scarce later. Place your order now 
for stock needed and have your seed on hand when 
deeded. Kirby Seed Company,, Gaffney, 8S. C. 


PEAS 


~ Whippoorwill and Mixed Peas $2.50; Blacks $3; 
sacked f. 0. b. D. W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, 
North Carolina, _ 


Recleaned Mixed Peas—$3.50 bushel. 
ples 15c pound. Cash with order 
Cobb, Culberson, N. C. 


We offer limited amount of New Crop Whippoor- 
wills, Mixed Rubber and Cotton Patch Peas at $2.85 
per bushel. Clay, Irons and Brabham Peas $3 bushel. 
This stock is recleaned and in good even weight bags. 
Crop appears to be short. Place your order now and 
be assured that you will get your supply of peas at 
a reasonable price, Kirby Seed Company, Cao, 
South Carolina. 


——. 








R. A. Wil- 








~ Sundried ap- 
Address Luther 





PECAN TREES _ 
All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


For Sale, Cheap—Pedigreed Pecan 
from bearing trees in my own orchard. 
and varieties. Write for prices. H. 
Jacksonville, Florida. 





Base 





trees, grafted 
Best quality 
Simmons, 


= 


When writing to 5 advertiser, say: ‘‘! am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, Loy | 
Guarantees the reliability of ail advertising it earries. 
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LF ARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


PECANS 
Peaches, apples, 


“B udded Pecans—Prices reasonable. 
Hartwell Nur- 


cheap. Get “Bargain List.’ 


ears, 
ms Ga. 


geries, Hartwell, 
“Pecan Trees—Save tree 
direct from the grower. 
}. B. Wight, Cairo, Ga. 
RYB 

~ For r Sale—Pure Abruzai Bye$2.75 1 per , bushel. A. 
P. Troutman, Addor, N. 

“North Carolina Mountain Rye, 
D. W. Alexander, Connelly Springs, : 
“Abruzzi Rye—$8 per 2%-bushel bag; 5 bags, $38.75; 
10 bags, $75; freight paid. J. M. Field, Climax, N. C. 
“Abruzzi Rye of Leading Strain—Three twenty-five 
er bushel; common rye, two thirty-five; recleaned. 
Hi *kory Grove Farm, Conover, N. C. 

STRAWBERRIES 








order 
free. 


. prices and oF 
aluable information 





“sacked f. 0, b. $2.85. 
North Carolina. 


“Progressive Everbearing Strawberry ry Plants, $3 
100 William Byrn, Sylvia, Tenn. 


“Genuine Progressive Everbearing Strawberry Plants— 
1 hundred, | Plant now. Bolick Plant Farm, 
‘onover, N, C. 


Strawberry Plants—Send $4 for 
Lady Thompson, etc. 500 for $2.10. 
East Chattanooga, Tenn. 

For Sale—Bubach, Lady Thompson, Klondyke and 
other varieties of strawberry plants, $8 per hs 
f.0.b. Hickory. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N 


WHEAT 


“For Sale—Seed wheat, Little Red, Leap’s Prolific, 
and Stone at $2.75 per bushel. Cash with order. 
Farmers Warehouse Co,, Blackstone, Va 


MISCEL LANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Red Seed Oats—$1.30; Appler, $1.40; Fulghum 
$1.40. Tall rye, $2.60; Abruzzi, $3.40. Barley, $2. 40. 
Bermuda onion sets, $3. 50. Dan Browning, Helena, 
Georgia. 
Cabbage and Bermuda Onion Plants—Shipped the 
day you say. grow the plants I sell. ding va- 
rieties, cabbage, $2 per 1,000. Onions, $1.50 per 1,000. 

John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Peach and Apple Trees @ $3 per dozen; pears, 
plums, cherries, grapes, persimmons, pecans, and Ori- 
ental walnuts at re seonable prices. Cabbage plants 
@ $3.50 per 1,000. Garden Spot Nursery, La Grange, 
Worth Carolina. 


____ MISCELLANEOUS 


F Express Mule. and ‘Horse “Hides to “Athens Hide Co. , 
Altens, Ga. $3.50 each. 


Rubber Stamps 
BH. S. Storr Co., 
table 
three-bus@el crate. 
apples. Write for prices. E. 
boro, North Carolina. 


War Maps Free to subscribers of The Times, North 
Carolina’s leading evening daily. One dollar brings 
paper two months with large scale maps, supplements 
to paper. Times, Raleigh. 


For Sale—Spray Materials—Spray "your peach “and 
apple trees with lime and sulphur so that they will 
keep healthy and bear fruit next year. Write for prices. 
J. W. Woolfolk, Fort Valley, Ga. 


per 


1,000 Klondyke,’ 
John Lightfoot, 


























Made daily; pads, supplies, etc. 
N. C, 


Raleigh, } . 
and cooking Apples, four dollars, 
I handle also poultry, eggs, dried 
E. Eller, North Wilkes- 


Chol 





Wanted—An agent -at every postoffice and on every 
rural route in the South. If you can devote a part or 
all of your time to a money making proposition, write 
today for full particulars. The Progressive Farmer. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE _ 


Farms—Any ’ Bize—For Sale. W. “Parrish, Dunn, 
North Carolina. eae aele ar le 
Virginia Farms—Reasonable terms. ©. Whitmer, 
Nottoway, V Va. 

Virginia Farm Specialists—Write for free catalogs. 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va. 

Farm Lands—If you want:to buy or sell, write me 
sour wants, R. E, _ Prince, | Raleigh, _ N.C. 














For Rent on Shares—Several good cc corn, 


cotton and 
tobacco farms. A. a. Bobbitt, Littleton, N. C. 


12 and 24-Acre Farms—Right at graded “school, 
store, mill and shop, on graded road, 4 miles from 
Pittsboro. Henry Durham, Roscoe, N. C. 


I Have Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will deal 
with Dwners only. Give description, location and cash 
V 





price. Jas. P. White, New Franklin, Mo, 

For Sale—140 acres about half cleared. Cotton, 
corn, and tobacco land, three miles of railroad. Price 
$6,500. Write O. B. Fayetteville, N. C., Bt 3. 

Your farm subdivided, properly “advertised, and sold 


at auction will bring mgre moncy than if sold as a 
whole. We have had the experience. Write us today. 
Carolina Realty COmpany, Raleigh, N. C. 





Farms For Sale—400 acres, well watered ane Be 


Pair buildings, splendid tobacco land. $6.5 450 
acres, splendid stock farm, 150 acres aay yer. 
rich, river bottom land. $16,000, Write for catalog. 
Pp.) M. Mills, Charlottesville, Va 


” Fer Sale—480 Acres Good Farming and Cattle Land. 
One mile from railroad station, and close to highway, 





$5.50 per acre. 40 Acres—Three miles from Callahan, 
Fla., at $6 per acre. 40 Acres—Six miles from Calla- 
han, a)! feneed, and 25 acres in cultivation, fair house, 
$700. Easy terms on ali the above. Good homes in 
Callahan, and _many good farms all in easy reach of 
acksonville, Great bargains, D, H. Petree, 
Callahan, Pia. 

Farm for Sale—313 Acres—70 in cultivation, balance 
Poodlands ; oil medium light-gray clay subsoil, anc 
in good state of cultivation; good five-room dwelling; 
barns, st ables and other out-buildings, in good condi- 
dition ; lendid water and plenty fruit; timated 
1,500 cords wood and 100,000 feet saw mill lumber ; l 
Mile to 2 room school, 2% miles to graded school: g« sod 
Toads and daily mail; 24% miles to town with rafiroad 
Station, express office, etc. The lumber on this farm 
is nearly worth what is asked for the entire farm. If 
interested eall on or write B. Frank Parker, Sedley, 
Virginia 

200 Acres—Good stock, grain and tobacco farm. Five 
tailes station, R. F. D., school and church half mile; 
one “hal cultivation balance pasture and valuable 

> all fenced, well watered, nice elght-room 
&. outbuilding adequate; $7,000 500-Acres 





ee roads; eight miles to good 
Market town; iodern dwelling, large barns, splendidly 
Watered, all Zenced; 100 acres blue grass bottom, 100 
ficres upland pastures; 125 acres in corn, wheat, le- 
gumes, etc,, $20,000. Easy terms on the above, and 
150 other grain, grass and bright tobecco terms. sew 
Catalog. Virginia Realty Co., Kenbridge, Va. 





PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








the Memphis sale. 


great offering. 


Giant, 
Giant. and others. 


information. 
address to either 


Winchester, Indiana. 


A. M. BROWN, Mgr. 
Fontes {| Auctioneers. 


Under the auspices of the NATIONAL POLAND-CHINA 
RECORD ASSOCIATION AND JOURNAL. Tops from 
noted Ohio and Indiana herds have been drawn on to get a 
Sows either sired by or bred to such great 


boars as: Giant Buster, The Clansman, Harlodean Big Price, 


Evergreen Giant, Hoosier King, Ohio Wonder, Miller’s 
Big Bone Timm, Wilson’s Big Timm, Disher’s 
Some choice boar pigs by Giant Buster, 
and other great boars. Get the catalogue. 
It can be had by sending your name and 


A. M. BROWN, Secretary, H.L. DAVIS, 


The National Poland-China Record 
and Journal, Winchester, Ind. 


H, L. DAVIS, Buntyn, Tenn. 
C. KIRKPATRICK, Orrville, Ala. 


It tells all the 


Buntyn, Tenn. 


{ Southern 
Managers: 


TWO GREAT POLAND-CHINA SALES IN THE SOUTH 


Friday Dec. 6,1918,Livestock Grounds,Montgomery, Ala. 


Monday, Dec. 9, Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn. 


They are both a combination of the greatest and best to be 
found either North or South. The show animals from the 
noted herd of Marks & Davis, Buntyn, Tennessee, go in 





L. C. FOUST, Fieldman. 
L. C. WILLIAMS, Editor National Journal, 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


PRAALRARABALL AS 


( Book Your Order for a 
FALL PIG . 
From Prolific Sows 


Piney Creek Farm Sows have 
always been selected from the 
most prolific strains. Prolificacy 
is required of any sow who r€- 
tains her place in this herd. We 
are offering for sale a splendid 
lot of Weanling Pigs, both boars 
and sows. 
WRITE US TODAY 


for an outline of the pedigree of the dams 
and their prolificacy records, SUCCESSOR’S 
DOUBLE 208932 is still our active Herd Boar. 
has also been active in show ring. He 
was ‘Grand Champion of all breeds at the 
Delaware State Fair, and is still after the 
ribbons. A sire that can win in the ring is a 


good one to rains pigs from 
SEN D YOU ‘THE OUTLINE as 2 
TELL US 











LET US 
GREE AND RECORDS, THE 
WHAT YOU WANT LATER. 


PINEY CREEK FARM, 
oe East, Mineyined. 




















OPENING OF THE 
Ss. & S. Stock Farm 


Devoted fo Durocs exclusively at pres- 
ent. One mile from Timmonsville, 8. C., 
on direct road to Florence and Darling- 
ten, 8. C. Will hold spring sale of tried 
brood sows and bred gilts. Dates given 
later. Same high class breeding as have 
sold from The Ideal Farm, only on more 
extensive scale. No stock for sale at 
present, 


Ss. & S. Stock Farm 


Ronte 4 Timmonsville, S. C. 


Cc. RAY SMITH, President. 
D, J. SIMMONS, Secretary-Treasurer, 











(ORION CHERRY FRIEND 3RD 


service on our farm, bred by 
Ira Jackson, sired by the $8000 Champion 
Orion Cherry King llth, Come see a 
real boar. See the under junior boars by 
Pecan Taxpayer. They are for sale, 


Now in 








/ 3 Jordan & Sons, MeCullers, N.C. 
= 








Sterling Herd Duroc-Jerseys 





FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 








R. M. HOLLAND, Manager 


10—Poland China Boars, Six Months 0ld—1O 


SIRED BY 


2nd Big Bob, Great Mogul and King of Giants 


Poland-China and Duroc-Jersey Pigs of Both Sexes Also 
For Sale 


CATHERINE STOCK FARM 





DR. Z. M. CAVINESS, Owner 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 











from registered bulls 
Chanute. 
And Six Registered Bulls—From 2 
$75 to $100. 


MAGEE DAIRY FARM, 





Thrifty Holstein-Friesian Calves—Either sex. 
and high producing dams, 
Safe delivery guaranteed. 


Also 30 Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—Either sex, 3 to 5 


Holstein-Friesians-For Sale-Holstein-Friesians 


Practically pure-bred, 
$25, crated, f.o.b. 


to 10 months old. These are beauties. 


months old, $30. 
CHANUTE, KANSAS. 











On October 28, 
three carlot shipments of AB 
market. On 
two “‘Doddie” loads made 
steers topped Chicago markets 


EN-ANGUS had 


a new record there 


ket on July 2, when they brought $17.70. 
summer was on ABERDEEN-ANGUS., St. Joseph, 
record loads of ABERDEEN-ANGUS from time to time. 

ae most popular breed with cattle feeders’’—U. 8. 


$19.75 FOR ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
a new world’s open market record of $19.75 was set at Chicago. 

ERDE set world’s records at 
August 28, ANGUS steers set a new mark at Chicago at $18.90; 
at $18.80. 
tow days earlier at $18.65. 
Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee set new Southern records this year, and Tennessee-bred \ 
and Mississippi-fed ABERDEEN-ANGUS steers set a new all-sections record for that mar- =° 
Sioux City’s new record of $17.75 early in the 
Omaha and Kansas City have also had 


¥ ren of Sastgpiture, 
“The Doddie Does a Bit at 
AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION.” 


Previously, 
$19.60 on this 

on August 6, ¢ 
Indians ABERDEEN-ANGUS ¢ 


At East St. Louis, steers from & 


Bulletin 612, “fr: 


Bite. 
817-PF Exchange Avente, 





eds of Beef 
CHICAGO, 





J. A. SHANKLIN, 


Taylor Plantation 


Shanklin’s Jerseys — Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad. Blue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxtord Lads and Eminenr Famiiies. 
no better blood than these famous proven tamilies. 


You know there is 


Write for Descriptions and Prices. 


Successor to 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 














HEREFORDS 





produced a fine herd 


big 


we have 


Our hogs are of the bone, lengthy, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


If you want the best get it from Lake Latham. 
Lake Latham Herefords are composed of the best blood in the breed. 


prolific stock. 
You are cordially inyited to, visit our farm and see our stock, and we will siiow you how to stow grass 


BERKSHIRES 


breeding 





By years of scientific 











Pigs are by my champion boar 
at Virginia State Fair, and 
“Schoolmaster 4th,’’ first prize 





free. W. |. OWEN, Bedford, 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


aan 





A BUNCH OF BEAUTIFUL A-1 ALL O.K. 
ORION DEFENDER 


REGISTERED DUROC PIGS 


to 16 weeks old. 
15 TO 20 DOLLARS APIECE; 5 DOLLABS OFF 
MORE THAN ONE 
oraee as —s = they last. - 
ot speculators. 
THe BRIDLE" CREEK STOCK FARM, 
Walter B. Henning, Prop., Warrenton, N. C. 











boars, State Champ 
R, @. OWEN, R. F. D. t, Phone 2406, BEDFORD, VA. 


at same State Fair and others of the very michast 
Pedigrees 





—0O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


poate, Bred Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a o Secusie. 
akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. 
J prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, 

% CHOICE PIGS from 8 to 10 %s 
pene AC an 
deli , si . D or all regis- 
elivery, sing otce ¢- 


; also 6-months Service 
tered. ceed ty ch tee 





chotee sows 
including. the 191f Virginia 





SCIOTA, ILLINOIS.. 








° 
in the World 
i. Hays WON 3,000 td 
HE LAST FIVE YE. 
the br affor 

H you want, solute finde for" sale ‘breed all times 
—the big prolific kind. 
CRANDELL’S PRIZE HOGS, CASS CITY, MICH. 











REGISTERED 5 by the “Latham Method.’ 
BRED SOW ToS OF STERLING QUALITY || LAKE LATHAM FARM, MEBANE, N. C. 
R. W. WATSON, QUABLOTTOOVALE. VA. 
O. 1. C's. O. I. C’s aCe POLAND-CHINAS 
poem 0. 1. C.’s—Pure-bred Pigs at - 
$55 ber pais, po axin. , Semc? || The Largest 0. I. C. Hog Breeder Big Type Poland-China Pigs 


REGISTERED—HERD HEADERS 
“Mouws King Jones’, carrying ad blood of 
“Gerstdale Jones,” solid for $6,600 “Hills A 
Wonder’ direct Spay my of the noted “A Won- 
der,”’ whose as the making of all big iyo. 

thousand - pound r *Hy: no better blood be 
found. Booking orders fall delivery. 


HILL BROOK STOCK FARM, South Boston, Va. 











POLAND-CHINA 


y “National reputation for 1,000- 
POLAND tb. relents, enty of Our 
made them 


famous. Back- 





: in if t 
fromed. P. VISSERING, ‘Box 4 ALTON, "t TLUINOIS. 





BIG TYPE POLAND CHINAS 
World Wonder, my herd boar has anny ol —_ 


mers in 14 different ~-y% or ples 
‘or shipment. an cholera 


and service boars 
immuned for life. 
Ss. R. THOMPSON, Gallion, Alabama. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








___POLAND-CHINAS _ 
Hogs - — Poland-China Hogs 


ALL REGISTERED—THE BIG TYPE 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE, 


‘TAMWORTHS 


au Ages. English, Canadian 


TAMWORTHS er American Bred. 
LARGEST EXHIBITION HERD IN THE SOUTH 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
South Carolina. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
ANGUS CATTLE 2,20", 12 sm. ben 


service by Trofan- Erica and ¢ Queen Mother sires. Also an 











Cotumbia, 





CHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in 4 8. A., coming .. years old, weight 1950 Ba. 
Jeftersonton, Va. 





ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS. 
GUERNSEYS 


nee 


GET GUERNSEYS 


The 74 Guernsey records in Virginia, made under Spt 
supervision, average 1,162 gallons milk and 476 Is. 
butter fat, enough to make 560 Ibs. butter. This is 3 
times the average “production of all dairy cows in the 
United States, and 30 Ibs. more butter than the aver- 
age of al] Guernsey records. The Guernsey thrives in 
the South. Ask for ‘The Story of the Guernsey.”’ 
THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
Box D, Peterboro, N. H. 


——— MARA ALVA 


ANYONE ot eetyy IN_GUERNSEYS WILL 
FIND MARA ALVA HEADQUARTERS. 
Present Herd consists 

ONE AU NDRED AND SEVENTY HEA 
SEVENTY HEAD OF THESE WILL RE OFFER. 
ED AT PU RLIC SALE OCTOBER 4th. 
Catalog on request 
SPECIAL PRICES ON CAR LOTS. 





OPA AAN 

















A. C. RAMSEYER, SMITHVILLE, OHIO. 








HOLSTEINS 


nen ne nee ~ 7” 


HOLSTEINS ARE 
RUGGED 


The Holstein-Friesian Cow is large, strong 
and vigorous, full of energy and abounding 
vitality. It is able to turn to best advantage 
the roughage of the farm, converting it into 
large quantities of excellent milk for all pur- 
poses. She perpetuates herself through strong, 
healthy calves, and when useless in the dairy 
fattens readily and makes excellent beef. 

If interested in 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for our booklets—they con- 
tain much valuable information. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 


— MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS — 


300 HEAD FROM WHICH TO SELECT 
Young Stock a Specialty—Of al) ages, both registered 
and high grades. 

% Pure-bred Heifer Calves, at $20 and $25, shipped 
anywhere. 

King Pontiac Segis Alcartra (dam’s official record of 
34.36 Ibs. of butter in‘7 days) heads my Southern herd. 
3 BELL HOLSTEINS AND SATISFACTION. Address 
Cc. W. ELLIS, Jr. MAPLE LAWN cane, 
West Point, Miss., and Cortland, N. Y. 










































Registered Holsteins 


All ages and sexes. Young service bulls of rare 
merit. Duroc gilts and boars, Pal’s Success breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Dependable warranty, 


KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, Bardstown, Ky, 
a 
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COME TO THE CONGRESS 


The Congress will be the most 
interesting ever held. Mr. E, Z. 
Russell, Swine Specialist of the 
United States Department ,of 
Agriculture, of Washington, D. 
C., possibly the Lest posted man 
in the United States on the hog 
situation as it is today, will 
make the leading address. Mr. 
Russell will bring a message of 
vital interest not only to the 
breeders, but to every Southern 
farmer as well. No Southern 
farmer should miss this great 
opportunity to learn something 
of great interest and help in 
winning the war. 


The program is made up entire- 


KNOW, and men who are able 
to convey their knowledge to 
you in the best possible way. 


For your sake, and for the sake 
of our boys “over there,” lay all 
aside and attend the Southern 
Berkshire Congress. 








ly of prominent men—men who~ 


Southern Berkshire Congress, Show & Auction Sale 
Takes Place at SAND HILL FAIR, PINEHURST, N. C., NOV. 20-22, 1918 


; 7H d Will Be Sold at Auction on November 22nd. These have been 
ea selected out of the best herds in America, 





SEE THE GREAT SHOW 


Mr F § Springer Secretary of 
thesAssociation will also be on 
hand—you should meet and 
know “Frank” as we know him. 
In addition to the greatest of 
all Berkshire Shows, a racing 
program second to none has 
been arranged. You can expect 
to see some “fast time here.” 
November 20, 21st and 22d, are 
the days=that will long be re- 
membered in the South. Better 
get in line, and get your prem- 
ium jist and entry blank today. 
At this show you will see the 
winners of National Honors. 
The premiums on Berkshires 
alone amount to $650. Herds 
from fourteen different states 
have already been entered. 

Mr. Chas. M. Talmadge, Direc- 
tor of the American Berkshire 
Association will do the judging, 
and by watching his placings 
you will be able to learn the 
type and conformation that is in 
greatest demand today. 


For sale catalog, premium list and entry blank, write 
CHARLES WV. PICQUET, 


W. D. SCOTT, Auctioneer 


~y 








75 Head 

50 Sows and Gilts 

6 Fine Young Boars 
20 Sow Pigs 


Everything going into the 
sale ring must pass the 
judgment of a secret com- 
mittee, assuring the pur- 
chaser of procuring only 
the very best to be had. 


STAY FOR THE SALE 


The story of this great sale has 
been pretty well told above, but 
as an “added attraction” Mr. W. 
S. Corsa, the famous Hood 
Farm, Harry Knight’s, Bedmin- 
ster Farm, and practically every 
Nationality Known Berkshire 
Farm East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains have consigned Berk- 
shires to this sale. 


The American Berkshire Asso- 
ciation is determined to. see 
that the South does “her bit” in 
producing Good Berkshires. 
This is the opportunity of a 
lifetime, and if you let it pass, 
yuo will regret it. 


REMEMBER—Every animal 
that goes into the ring has been 
inspected by a secret. commit- 
tee, and if it’s not right in every 
way, why it don’t sell, that’s all. 
They gotta be right. 


’ 


em. 


You get 








Pinehurst, N. C. 





Registered Holstein Bulls 


Will make good Herd Headers. Johanna Korndyke De- 
Kol I breeding. Write for priees and pedigrees, 
TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Practically pure-bred calves, 2 to 5 weeks, $17.50; 
6 months old, $45. Registered bulls, 4 weeks old, $45; 
: earload of 2-year-old springers, $110 
p Y cows, $150. Anything in registered or grade 


MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, 
JERSEYS 











GILBERTS, ILL. 





een 


oh OO 
Registered Jersey Bulls— 
GOOD BREEDING AND TYPE. 
Write for prices and Pedigrees. 


TENNESSEE EXPERIMENT STATION, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 











SHORTHORNS 
The Shorthorn Is the Breed for You 


Shorthorn Steers at the Intenational, Chicago, made 
the bighest dressed weight percentage of any breed. 60 
yearlings averaged 65.3 per cent. 

Shorthorn Steers were Grand Champions at Denver, 
Portland, Salt Lake City and Chicagc 

Shorthorn Cows are making records up to 17,564 





pounds of milk and 569.7 pounds of butter fat per 
year. Address Department F 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'’N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Iilinols. 








Write for premium list and entry blanks today. 
fair. Good amusement feautures, and FINE RACING PROGRAM. 


CHAS. W. PICQUET, secretary SAND HILL FAIR 


PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 


The Great Sand Hill Fair 


PINEHURST, N. C., NOVEMBER 20 and 21, 1918 
$2,000—IN PREMIUM MONEY—$2,000 


One of the features of this fair will be the Berkshire Show,and we have alotted $650 in premium money 
for this class alone, as the American Berkshire Association 
BERKSHIRE CONGRESS AND 


PREPARE TO ATTEND THE GREAT AUCTION SALE OF BERKSHIRES ON THE 22nd. 


Enter your products and prepare to attend this great 
Address 


SALE here during this fair. 





will 


hold it’s GREAT SOUTHERN 





KENTUCKY JACKS AND 
HORSES 





PONIES 


eee 


FOR SALE 


Pure-bred Shetland Ponies, weanlings, yearlings, 
two year olds and brood mares. Spotted and solid 
colors. Priced low to close the herd. 

GREEN BROTHERS, 
Falls of Rough, Kentucky. 


PAAAAAAL AA 








Kentucky Mam- 
moth Jacks; 4 saddle and Cu- 
ban gaited Stallions; 5 saddle 
and Cuban gaited Mares and 
Geldings; 6 teams of Perche- 
ron Mares, bred to jacks; 7 
teams of big three and _four- 
year-old Mules. Liberty Bonds 
and s. 8. —_ at par, 
Write us describ 
THE cook 
Lexington, 


22 Big bone 


ng your wants, 
FA , 
Kentucky. 
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—— HAMPSHIRE HOGS —— 


(The Taxpayer on the Southern Plantation) 
THESE HOGS YIELD MORE PROFIT 
AND REQUIRB LESS ATTENTION. 

Free information and reasonable prices. Wil)” tell 
you where you can buy them near home ff you desire. 


- E. C. STONE, 


409 Wisconsin Ave. Peoria, Illinois. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 











AUCTION SALE 


Registered Durocs! 
C. K. C. AUSLEY WILL HOLD HIS FALL SALE OF 


HEAD BRED SOWS AND 
40 GILTS 40 


November 21, 1918 


On the Ausley Farms, Eight Miles North of Bain- 
bridge, Ga., on the G. F. & A. Ry. 


THE HOME OF SOUTH GEORGIA’S HIGH-GRADE DUROCS 
Herd Headed by 
Bob Orion Cherry 
King No. 92951 
SON OF 


Orion Cherry King 


The World’s Greatest Sire - 
15 GILTS in this SALE BRED | to this NOTED BOAR 
Sale will be held regardless of weather 
conditions, in a well heated barn. Lunch 


served at 12:30. Sale promptly at 1:30. 
Write for Catalog. Come to the Sale. 


Cs. % AUSLEY 


Bainbridge, " Georgia 


Remember this ileal tala. stad sow in this 
sale guaranteed permanently immune from cholera. 


. 
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COMBINATION SALE 


Big Type Poland-Chinas 
Lancaster, S. C., November 19, 1:00 P.M. 


The Best Blood Lines in United States Represented. 


28 sink Steir and 
..Bred Gilts 


10 Open Gilts 


10 Service Boars 


This Is the Stuff That Was to Be Sold on October 30th at Columbia. 


Mr. McFadden, Secretary, American Poland-China Record Asso- 
ciation will bring twenty head of Sows and Gilts with him from 
Ohio. These are strictly big type, best blood lines to be found. 





Look in the October 19th issue of The Progressive Farmer for 
breeding of animals and write for catalog today. 


If you cannot attend in person, send your mail bids to Mr. V. W. 
Lewis, of Clemson College, or Mr. McFadden, who will see that you 
are proteeted. 


This is the first sale of its kind to be held in this territory and offers 
you a wonderful opportunity to buy the good kind at your Own 
price. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 





. W. COPELAND, 











PENDLETON, S. C. 














‘side. Also ‘offering “Lookout Lad A” No. 37661 and “Outlook” 


Closing Out Sale of Registered Hampshires 
ROYAL CHAMPION BLOOD 





Bll BROOD 
- ° SOWS 
ee WITH 
No. 37661 PIGS 
BY 

, . A THEIR 

“é rt 00 ° 

No. 35915 SIDE 























On account of ill health of proprietor we are closing out our 
entire herd, consisting of finest brood sows with pigs by their 


Boars and gilts ranging from 


No. 35915 of national reputation. 
be A Must be sold at once. 


4to7 months old. Everything goes. 
Write for list to 


NUTWOOD HAMPSHIRE FARM Thomasville, Ga. i 
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——PEACOCK & HODGE—— 
Durocs 


Their Reputation Precedes Them. 
The premier DUROC herd of the South. Home of the World’s Grand 
Champion of 1916, ORION CHERRY KING JR., Greatest Duroc of 


the age. 
We Are Offering Some Choice Spring Boars by the Leading Sires. 
No Gilts to offer at this time. 


BRED SOW SALE, JANUARY 9TH, 1919. 
FAIRVIEW FARM, HIGHWAY FARM, 


Cochran, Ga. Come to See Us. Elko, Ga. 


DUROC-JERSEY HOGS!!! —_——- MULE-FOOF HOGS!!! 
World’s Champion Blood! ! 


Herd Boars (for reference only): DORMON’S ORION CHERRY KING, sired by Orion Cherry King: ~ 
CHERRY CHIEF, by Educator, by OHIO CHIEF; TWO MASTODON BOARS CHAT ARE PROVEN 
BREEDERS Mated to Sows sired by Old DEFENDER; ORION CHERRY KING; JOE ORION I!; 
ORION CHERRY KING, Jr.; CHERRY BOB; TAXPAYER; ILLUSTRATOR. 


'ttSPECIAL THANKSGIVING OFFERING !!! 


65 Bred Giltg, bred to Dormon’s Orion Cherry King,.....cccccccccccscccccccccsescccace $125.00 each 
5 Bred Giles, BEOR 00 CET CHIE co cccncscccnveccqnvcevcesevseteancccesescesesesececes 125.00 each 
§ Extra Choice Rred Gilts, bred to Dormon’s ©. C, Ku...ccccccccccvcccceccessccsccece 150.00 each 
S Meten Cholee Bred Gilts, teed to Chetep Cohel occ ciccnscsesccciescctgs shevescsnces 150.00 each 
1 Bred Tried Sow, sired by old Defender, weight about 600 Ibs., bred to Dormon’s Orion 

Oe Te i are ee ry ear ye ae 300.00 
1 Bred Tried Sow, sired by | old Defender, ‘bred to Cherry Chief, weight about 600 Ibs.... 300.00 
4 Bred Tried Sows (second litters), senior yearlings, sired by Cherry Bob, Tax Dodger 

and Pal Orion, bred to my great herd boars for early spring DIR tassel Se 200.00 each 
6 Bred Gilts, bred to my great herd bgars ...-.... oe ewe ween ee eeeeeeee $65.00 to 100. 00 each 
5 GREAT HERD BOAR. PROSPECTS, ORION CHERRY KINGS ............002ceeees 250.00 each 


5 GREAT HERD BOAR PROSPECTS, OHIO CHIEFS AND DEFENDERS........... 250.00 each 
1 anak = RD BOAR, ready for immediate service, sired by the original — 
ERRY KING, and he’s.a genuine 0. C. K., type, too; 1 $1,000 as a 


5 


coma of fine pigs. Cannot use him longer. He’s a SNAP 10.00 
Some EXTRA FINE Orion Cherry King and Cherry Chief pigs, > pain and trios, $100. 00 pair; 
$150.00 trio; others, good ones, well bred, $70 pair: $100 t 
Some Real Soot Boar Pigs, World’s me blood strains, $50. "$75, $100, $125, and $150 each; 
A very limited number for $35 eac 
MULE -FOOT HOGS—A few Extra Choice es d Gilts, $125 each. Some fine pigs, unrelated sexes, 
$70 vair; $100 a trio. 
This is an OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME to get such high-bred hogs of such high quality, 
such low prices. (Come to see them or order by mail at once. All offerings CHOLERA IMMUND, 
REGISTERE D IN YOUR NAME, and GUARANTEED to be as represented. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Some Dandy Heifers, $150 each; Bred Heifers, $200 each; Bred Cows, $250 each; 2 Young Bulls, 
$150 each; 1 Herd Bull, Senior Champion, Southern Cattleman’s Show, 1918, $500; 1 Herd Bull 
prospect, the BEST I ever produced,~bred right, $500. 

Make your selections from this ad and order at once, enclosing remittance, which will be returned 
if I haven’t what you ordered. Save time and correspondence. Will make immediate shipment. 


W. B. DORMAN, NASHVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
DO NOT ANSWER THIS AD UNLESS YOU MBAN BUSINESS. 











For the Best TAMWORTH AND HAMPSHIRE SWINE Write or Visit 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS COMPANY, 


(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 


WINSTON-SALEM, Route 1, NORTH CAROLINA. | 





A 

















Tried Sows, Open and Bred Gilts, 
HAMPSHIRE HOGS Pigs at weaning time, no akin. 
i Priced to Sell. 


. BELLMONT STOCK FARM, 


All Registered. 
Route 9, DECATUR, INDIANA, 








—CHOICE SPOTTED POLAND-CHINA MALES AND GILTS— 


From the best blood lines known to the breed. I am attending sales 
practically every day, and will be glad to handle your mailed bid. 


FRED L. OBENCHIAN, Sec’y-Treasurer of the National 
BAINBRIDGE, IND. 


Write me. 
Spotted Poland-China Association, 
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A Wp TAKING TIME ‘OC THE FORE- The Roof That 
Ss Wt 





Better Business Methods on the Farm Lasts For Ages 


ho utmacue The roof that outlasts 
. other roofs, that gives a 
lifetime of service and al- 


AN 
NX 


\ 
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T= need for farmers to plan their 


crops four or five months ahead of ways looks good, is made 


planting time is apparerit. Often they of high grade red cedar 
wait cill planting time and thé plat shingles. 


such crops as seem best. Successful 
merchants and business men carefully TITEHOLD 


form a system and follow that sys- 
tem cicsely. Fiom'‘them farmers can 
learn avery important lesson, namely, 

paving 4 fond working plan and ad] | tage of finest. Pacific 

) ’ Coast red cedar and from 

the best of the heart 

of selected trees, are 

smooth, straight-grained, 

free from knots and sap. 
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In the matter of selecting crops, 
many farmers delay until early spring 
to decide the kind of crops, acreage of 
each, fertilizers, etc. This date is too 
late to plan a good system. Early 
planning gives time to study over the If your dealer can't 
system and work out many of its supply Titehold se- 
weak points. Too large or too small ey Be 
an area of some important crop may . 
be contemplated, the cost of labor Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
may be under-estimated, or the adap- Charleston, S. C. ° 
tability of land to that particular crop 
may be overlooked. When the plan- 





““East or West 
Home’s Best’’ 


There’s a real comfort these 
long evenings at home in the big 
armchair reading by the soft 
mellow glow of a Rayo Lamp. 


Rayo Lamps are scientifically 
constructed and give a clear, 
steady light—without flicker or 
Co — can’t hurt the eyes. 

hey add a touch of cheery 
comfort to the living room or, 
any room—give kerosene light 
at its best. 


Made of brass nickel-plated— 

easy to light, clean and rewick 

—smokeless, odorless. 

Aladdin Security Oil gives best results. 
At all dealers 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Baltimore. Md. 
Washington, D. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Norfolk, Va. Charleston, W. Va. 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, 8. C. 
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*Yes. a Davis Cypress Tank is 
a Comfort and Protection” 


Running water in the home—plenty for 
drinking, bath, toilet, garden, fire-protec- 
tion. Own a Davis cypress elevated tank. 


ning is done early, all such mistakes 
can be avoided. 

Another very important reason for 
the early planning of crops is to furn- 
ish ample time to secure good seed. 
To get the best seed they should be 
gathered early and carefully stored. 
Seed corn should be selected in the 
fall when the crop is being harvested. 
In the field is the place to begin the 
work of selecting; there select enqugh 
to plant two or three times the plan- 
ned area atid store it in a dry place 
free from rats, etc. In the winter the 
ears can be studied carefully and all 
that do not come up to the desired 
Standard can be rejected. 

In the case of cotton, the seed 
should be field-selected. The increase 
in yield and quality from planting good 


| seed justifies the time and expense of 
| getting them. Probably there is no 


other ctop that gives as large a profit 
from the use of pure seed as cotton 
gives. Get your cotton seed ready for 
the next crop. 

The time to get oat seed for spring 
planting is not the day before you 
start your seeding, but this fall or 
early winter. Now you can choose 
the variety that will be best suited for 
spring planting. When you wait till 
planting time to get seed, you plant 
what you can get, regardless of 
whether it is well suited or not. Get 


crop. 


Don’t under-estimate the value of 
legumes in your cropping system. 
They offer the cheapest and most rat- 


are within easy grasp of every South- 
ern farmer. Your farm needs nitro- 
gen and humus, and legumes will 
furnish them in the cheapest way. 
The amount of commercial fertiliz- 
ers that is needed for your crops 
should be carefully calculated and an 
order for them placed in due time. 
The fertilizer companies would be 
glad to handle orders early, and the 
railroads could deliver when they are 


your oat seed ready for the spring | 











“SOVEREIGN” Guaranteed Roofing is 
made in Plain Rubber, Sand Coated and 
Red and Green Slate Surfaced. A kind 
for every need-—all good and guaran- 


FREIGHT PREPAID 
GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 


Every foot of “Sovereign” Slate Coated Roofing is 
backed by our Gold Bond Guarantee. We make 
it siete and guarantee you that it is right. 

TODAY for free samples—good big 
ones—-FREE CATALOG and prices freight paid to 
your railroad station, A post card will bring all, 

Metal Products Co. 





ional way of soil improvement and 


The 
The emma st | aed Distributersof 
Dept. Rr Wilmington, N. eC. 





STONE MILLS: 


OUR OLD RELIABLE Stone Mill 
is low eed, compact, easy to 
run, and built to stand hard reg- 

ice; has stone burrs which 


wheat flour; operated by 
— engine or other 
ight power. Thisyear’s # 
great —— 





not congested with war materials. 


Water When and Where Wanted’ 


Davis tanks, supplied in all sizes. Get 
our money-saving price on a tank, or 8. 
tank and tower. 


Write for illustrated booklet descriptive of 
Davis tanks and towers for farm homes. Free, 


G. M. OAVUIS & SON 


Every cropping system should pro- Gutters, Gasoline Engines and other farm 3 
vide a place for the use of the barn- | machinery at low prices. Order your Corn Mill at once, 3 


yard manures. These manures can be | THE SPOTLESS CO., Richmond, Va. | 


used to greatest advantage when ap- = q 


plied in winter or early spring. When 
they are to be used on tilled crops 
GASOLINE & KEROSENE ~— 
One of the three best make® ~ 





they should be applied early enough 


to be incorporated in the soil and to | soladirect below competition. Latest valve-in-heal | 
begin decomposition before the roots pects: powerfel. durehe, low fuel coat. 2 toM# = 
_. ‘ -, | b.p. Easy payments. Handsome new cs 
of the plants take hold of the soil. SMITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
Put rough manure on the land early | g2a East Cary Stree Richmond, Va 
South’s Oldest & J. q 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC, 2"=.10v88 pe cole 5 ae ae —————— 
Dictrivatere - oi 7 cee” With a well planned system of | EGGS POULTRY 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gesoline Engines crops, a farmer can rush his. work |] (O'S es tsssen hendiue of Mam esd Foley 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. without his work rushing him. Doing ener Gace Van to. hist 
We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. a piece of work at the right time of- price 


: hil lel f The Righest market os qaanantend with quid 
ten insures success, while a delay of a returns. -Give us & - 
No. 28-30 Sycamore St, PETERSBURG, VA. few days may mean a failure. Take 


Beferences, First 1 Bank, Richmond, Ve. 
: : a ’ WOODSON-.-CRAIG CO. 
time by the forelock by carefully plan- |] gommission Merehanta RICHMOND, VA. 
When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- | ning your crops for the next year. a —4 
gressive Farmer.” E. F. CAUTHEN. 


















































o Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 

















OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Addrese Letters to “ The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer j 








A Club of 75 


RS, BE. B. Herndon secured 
weeks—earning a 


75 subscribers 


in five dandy pig and 
80 Thrift 

And the thing about it is that she 
has not finished, but says she feels sure she 


will have 25 more this month. 


Stamps 


best 


This is proof of what you can do If you 
make up your mind to do something. 


= - 


Another Proof 


w=. HAD the pleasure today of ordering a 

Sewing Machine as a reward for a club 
for Mrs. Wm. R. Crumpton of Roxboro, 
North « arolina. 

I hone:.ly believe the women folks can 
beat the men i1 anything they try. They 
certainly do Wh’ n it comes to getting up big 
clubs, 








A Fine Tip 


OYS, take my advice and ask your mother 
to give you @ lift. Ask her to get up just 
a dozen for you. She will if she sees you 
are in earnest too and are doing your best. 
Don’t forget she can get them over the tele- 
phone and let you go after the order. Try it. 





After His Third Pig 


RATZ Credle of Scranton, N. C., has com- 
pleted his second club having earned two 
dandy Poland-China registered pigs. Now 
he is after his third. 
If you want a fine registered pig you can 
this month and another one in 
But you will have to start. I'll 
Better 


earn one 
December, 
do my best to make it easy for you. 


write today. 





. 
Notice 

HE Kansas City Star has advanced its 

subscription rate to $1 a year. 

A great many of our friends have re- 
newed their Kansas City Star through us 
each year and are sending us 25c, the old 
price. ° 

We cannot now fill any subscriptions for 
the Kansas City Star at less than its full 
price of $1 a year. 

Once more we say—Don't put off renewing 
all your subscriptfons at once. None will be 
cheaper; many will advance. The Literary 
Digest has just advanced from $38 to $1'a 
year. na 





. 
Your Receipt 

fs your 
we receive 


receipt. 
your 


HE labe! on your paper 

Within two weks after 
renewal remittance your label will show the 
new date to which this payment credits 
you, So please watch your label and see that 
we give you the proper credit. 

Should you receive a letter or a subscrip- 
tion blank in your paper, shortly after send- 
ing in your renewal remittance, pay no at- 
tention to it. It simply means we hadn't 
hai time to change your label before the 
letter or blank was sent. 





It’s Ready 


INES’ Automobile Book is now ready. If 

you own an automobile this book will 
save you many times its price. 

Your own renewal and a copy of ‘Hines’ 
Automobile Book” both for $1.25. We do not 
sell this book other than with a subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer, 





A Banker’s Opinion 


y OUR paper is an educating influence in 

every home where it is taken, and should 
be in home in the South, I am a 
farmer myself and have read your paper 
with profit for many years."’ The above is 
taken from a letter recently received from 
Mr, F, M. Littlejohn, President, Everybody’s 
Bank, Jonesville, S, C. 


That Sewing Machine 


The Sewing Machine you have been wanting is 
now yours for a little work. Ask Manager Reward De- 
Dartment, The Progressive Farmer, for particulars 


every 








CALCULATING 


“My doctor warns me not to overeat.” 
“Any objection to that?” 
“No. Only I could have gotten the same 
advice from Mr. Hoover for nothing.” 


-for seed 








STUDY F ARM MANAGEMENT 


HIS is our “Farm Management Special” 

—an issue of The Progressive Farmer 
every Southern farm boy and girl should 
tot only read but study. 


No young person can learn too much 
about the business of farming—though 
unfortunately, most young people leave 
this study till they “grow up.” When 
this is done, they are like a stunted tree, 
and it will take them several years to be- 
gin to grow when they start to farming 
for themselves, 


Do not waste the precious moments of 
youth therefore, but begin to study the 
business side of farming now—with this 
number of The Prugressive Farmer. Also 
study and compare the farm methods 
of relatives and neighbors, storing up in- 
formation for the time when Fou ) eurself 
will manage or help manage a farm, 











Thrift Lessons 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


{ AM a little girl fourteen years old and am 

not strong and healthy like my brothers 
and sisters as I had infantile paralysis when 
quite young. but I can help papa some 
with fleld work and do many helpful things 
for mama, Our schoo! has been closed for 
a long time on account of the epidemic of 
influenza 


Mama is teaching us some thrift lessons, 
as she calls them. We pieced a top for a 
comfor,y of the best parts of old coats and 
pants that could be worn no longer. Used 


domestic for lining and old cotton garments 
cut in and interlining 
Then the scraps of cotton which could not be 


strips squares for 


used for this purpose were used as rags for 
rugs. We used the double crochet stitch. 
making a foundation chain as long as we 


working back 
We use 


wished the rug to be in width 
and forth until as long as desired. 
old black stockings to make strings for the 
border. 

used to make 
into strings 
with a coarse steel 


The woolen scraps are pret- 
tier rugs. These are cut 
one-fourth inch wide and 
crochet hook pulled through the 
corn sacks making inch “loops When 
the rug is completed the loops are cut and 
trimmed evenly with shears. As there are 
only two or three threads of the fdundation 
between the loops these tugs are beautiful. 
It is easy to trace and follow a design in 
making them. Mama made one year before 
last with star and crescent in the center and 
one last year with roses and leaves and 
won first prize at the fair both years. The one 
we are planning now is to have our flag in 
the center. MATTIE ARMOUR. 


Many, La. 


about 


meshes of 


one 





A Nine-year-old Farmer 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 
| AM a little boy nine years old and have 
lived on the farm all of my life. 

I had a cotton patch last year of 25 rows 
in an old orchard by the house. I worked tt 
well with my sister’s help and made $24.30 
and all. I gave her $10 of my 
money for her help. 





This year I planted Webber cotton on the 
same ground with a few more short rows If 
cleared up. My sister did not help me this 
year so I got all the money. This year I 
made $26.40 for seed and ali. 

I have a corn pateh daddy says will make 
80 bushels in all. 

I have one cow 
The wool brought $7.60. 
year for $15 

I have been running the mower for daddy 
and helped him save hay for the stock this 
winter. In the spring I plowed for him, 

I have bought eight $6 War Savings 
Stamps. I first bought a book with one 
stamp pasted in it. When daddy bougnt 
his I bought seven more, and now have some 


and calf and two sheep. 
I sold one calf last 


more money to put in them, 
My oldest brother has been in the army a 


year and five months; has been in France 
over a year. W. A. VAUGHAN. 


Vaughan, Miss. 





. . 

A Trip to the Southeastern Fair 
Oo’ October 17 we got up early for we 
were going to the Southeastern Fair 
through the country. Wher we got to Atlanta 
we had to wear masks as a protection against 
influenza. It sight to see so many 
people with 
The first thing after entering the grounds 


was 2 
them on 


we went to the Liberal Art Building. We 
walked through it, then went to the “Gov- 
ernment Exhibit,"’ and saw gas masks, hel- 





mets, guns and bombs, wireless telegraphy, 


and many other things I cannot mention. 

We next 
we went to see the horse 
fine. After watching the racing a while we 
went to look over the livestock. 


Then 
was 


went in some side shows, 


racing. It 


There some fine hogs, and 


sheep. 


were cows 
Then we looked over the machinery, such 

as tractors, cotton choppers, woodsaws, and 

engines. ROBERT CARL DUNN. 
Williamson, Ga. 





. 
Our Junior Auxiliary 
PERHAPS you would like to know some- 
thing about our Junior Auxiliary. It hae 
been organized more than a year. We meet 
every first Sunday at the church. 

We open with a hymn 
Lord's prayer in concert. The roll is called 
by the Secretary, and as the children’s 
names are called they pay their dues, which 
is a penny a month. The minutes are then 
read by the Secretary. We have about twen- 
ty-five members enrolled. Our motto is to 
“Work, Give, and Pray for Missions.” 

We discuss the work, our missionaries, 
also our bishops, It has been suggested that 
we make scrap books for the soldier boys. 


then repeat the 


It is very interesting to have the children 
on different committees report what they 
have done during the month toward helping 
some one. We are going to buy lamps for 
the church. JANE DUFFY MAY. 

Grifton, N. C., Rt. 4. 





Raccoon Trapping Methods 


A FTER finding raccoon runs and trails near 

a lake or stream, set trap out in water deep 
enough to cover it. Then cut two separate 
pieces of brush, scent with the best raccoon 
bait, and place one on each side of the trap. 
Or the trap may be concealed in a path 
made by the coon, covered carefully with 
loose earth and baited. On catching the 
scent the coon will be sure to investigate. 
Another good place to set coon traps is at 


\a 
a 


- herons 


(31) 1275 


the mouth of smal! creeks or at the bottom 
of old logs that have fallen across a stream. 
bright objects and 
In the ma- 


Coons 
always investigate the unusual. 


are attracted by 


jority of cases their curiosity proves fatal to 
them. A bright tin fish to be atached to the 
pan of the trap will glitter in the sun or 
moonlight and will draw the coon over to 
the trap 

in preparing for the market, coon should 
be taken off open. When trapped in the 


northern and central sections of the country, 
the furs should be stretched in their natural 
shape, being taken not to over-stretch. 
Southern pelts should be stretched as nearly 
square as possible, Ali superfluous meat and 
fat should be removed, but the pelt should 
not be scraped too closely. Skins should be 
dried in cool place, not in sun or near fire. 
They are ready to ship when dry enough to 
hold their shape. 


Care 





Great Blue Heron 


are among the largest birds we 
and when standing erect will reach 
They are almost four 


HESE 

have, 
to a man’s shoulder. 
feet high. 

They are easily distinguished from other 
by their great size, being surpassed 
only by the great white heron which is fifty 
inches long and entirely white. 

They are very handsome birds and very 
dignified as they walk slowly though the 
marshes hunting for frogs, small fish, in- 
sects, etc. 

They are expert stalkers, and will creep 
upon a prey with almost painful slowness, 
until within striking distance when they wil? 
slowly lower their head for a little, then 
there is a swift strike and Mr. Frog may be 
seen kicking In protest as he goes to appease 
Mr. Heron's hunger. 

When fiying the heron draws his head back 
against his body, with the neck curved be- 
luw, and long legs sticking out behind. They 
occasionally give utterance to a _ harsh 
squawk which is the only note they have. 

Their nests are placed high up in trees in 
swamps, sometimes twenty or thirty build in 


the same tree, as they usually nest in col- 
onies. J. C. JONES. 





Make your neighborhood a readings neigh- 
borhood. 








by me, as 


Farmers’ Experience Meeting 
December 7—The Cheapest and Best Fencing. 
December 14—Home-made Labor-saving Con- 
veniences. 

December 21—Dragging Roads and Other Road 
Improvement Plans. 

December 28—The Best Lessons This 
Experiences Has Taught Me, 


Year’s 


renew my subscription for....... 





MR. J. P. COOPER, Prominent Business Man of Floyd County, 
Georgia—Renews for three years. 
[ inclose herewith check for $2 to renew my subscrip- 
tion for three years. Iamsorry it had been overlooked 
I would feel lost without Phe Progressive 
Farmer and do not like to miss a single copy.” 
Mr. Cooper like other progressive farmers and business men realizes 
it would cost him money to do without The Progressive Farmer, and 
renewed without delay as soon as he received his first notice 


YOU AS A READER 
of The Progressive Farmer of course. intend to renew your subscrip- 
tion but we want to urge you to do so promptly, as if we have to take 
your name off of our list you will miss one or two copies even though 
you should renew as soon as your paper stops. Look at the label on 
this issue and if either one of these dates— 
2 wovl8 
€ Novl8 
, 16Nov18 
23Novl18 
WNovl8 
show on your label, today is the time to renew if you wish to get each 
issue and to keep’your files complete. 


NEXT MONTH 


alone is worth the subscription price for a whole year. 
this list of some of the special articles coming in December: 


$1.00 for 1 year (52 big issues.) 
$1.50 for 2 years (104 big issues.) 
$2.00 for 3 years (156 big issues.) 


And remember The Progressive Farmer is sold on a guarantee of 
your money refunded if you are not satisfied. 


The Progressive Farmer :—Enclosed find $............ 


i re Sit eee eee rs a 


Look over 


Beef Cattle 


December T—How to Prevent Disease Among 


Cattle. 

December 14—How to Free the Herd of Tuber- 
culosis and Keep It Free. 

December 21—Some of the Diseases of the 
Fresh Cow and Her Calf. 

December 28—Abortion: What Is Known of 
This, the Most Serious Disease of Breed- 
ing Cattle 


. for which 


5 9 cnet years. My subscription 








aK 
Be 
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ERE we are, the oldest, the largest, the 
strongest land clearing organization in the 
world. Weare ready to help you ‘‘clear your land 
for action.’’ We believe we can help add fifty 
million dollars to the agricultural 
wealth of America this year. Get your share of it. 


Do you know my organization? Old Miles Bate- 

man has been my partner for twenty-seven years. In 

his old blue suit, down in the shop, his keen mechan- 

ical brain has developed more appliances for land clear- 

ing than any other man I know of. There is Jake with 

his stout old black mare, working every day, testing 

Miles’ inventions out in the field. Miles Bateman 
—A bundle of 


We are ready for you. Tell how many acres you havetoclear. Let’s pn 
get down to brass tacks now. Our big free land clearing department Mechanical 
is at your service. We are the veterans of the busiress. We have the Brain Power 


know-how. Bring your problems tous. Doitnow. B.A. FULLER. 


The Hercules Land 
Clearing Service Department 


Right here and now we want to say that to sell stump pullers is only a part of the work our Service Department is doing 
If a case arises where we think something else is better, we will say so. We have grown too big 
and our work is too important for the individual sale to matter to us. 


At the same time we want to tell you fully and truly the wonderful story of the 


Hercules 2:2. Porta 


Clear Your Land Easy and Fast—A New Record-Smashing Offer for YOU—NOW 


The Hercules was the first ail-steel puller ever built. The first to introduce the grooved device, 
the double safety catch and triple power. Still the largest selling Portable Puller. It is the real 
One-Man Puller. Solid steel bed-plate and broad, steel wheels. There isn’t a land clearing job 
in the country but that can be done cheapest and quickest the Hercules Way. 
It’s a low-down constructed ‘puller that has self-anchoring and stump-anchoring features 
—the one with double safety ratchets that insure the absolute safety of men and team. 


380 Days’ Free Trial— Unlimited Guarantee 
5 > I mean that. The Hercules is so strong and well built that no job is too tough for it. 
nc, Write and see. ‘ 
 “Uhate Get My Special Offer 
4% i’ 7 and read about Bateman’s New Special Reheat Treatment Steel in every 
%, te, new Hercules. Special circular just issued. Write today. 


B. A. FULLER, President 


Hercules Manufacturing Co. 
TPR eae 880 27th Street, Centerville, lowa 
Ny . pan gee 


- Wh Oe hi: ope THT Poe, 


HERCULES Portable One-Man Puller For Use Without Team 


, | ‘HE only portable one-man puiler on the market. One man ; The Hercules Portable excels all other hand machines, because 
tis so light, strong and easy to handle. It develops more power 
can develop a ull of 120, pounds on the stump. When with 6 ft. lever than any other machine with 10 ft. lever. / 
stumps are out a 14-year-old boy can move puller. o heavy The ideal machine for the man who has no horses. Write for 44 
lugging or dragging. Particulars. 





